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Another POWERS Contribution 


wry Better Heating and Air Conditioning 
ar PACKLESS Valves with their many advantages are now 
J Uy am standard with Powers temperature control systems. Their 


superior performance is due to duo-seal construction. 


Bronze Packless Bellows (A) in sectional view above, is the 
Straightway Union 


3.Way Screwed Ends primary seal which eliminates packing maintenance — pack- 
ao — ing friction — steam and water leakage or loss of vacuum. It 
is designed to withstand pressure up to 150 psi. Maximum 
valve stroke is only two-thirds of the normal bellows stroke. 
A spring loaded secondary seal (B) permits servicing of valve 
top without draining the water system or shutting down the 
i steam heating system. Seal is made of highly 
, elastic neoprene and is ready to act at any 
time. Small contact between seal and the high- 
.— : 
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ly polished stainless steel stem makes friction 


+s fer . 
: a negligible factor. 
5 + For utmost dependability and lowest cost mainte 
. nance specify control by Power: PACKLESS Valves. 
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Prevent leakage of water or steam or loss of vacuum 
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THE AUTOMATIC 
ECONOMY ANSWER... 


JOHNSON 
DUAL Temperature 


CONTROL 


Yes! A Johnson Dual System of 
automatic temperature control, 
for each individual room, is the 
economy answer for school heat- 
ing. Heating the entire building 
when it is occupied only partly 





is an obvious waste of fuel. 
Johnson Dual Control automatically eliminates such 
waste by maintaining normal, occupancy temperature 
only in those rooms which are in use at odd hours of the 
day and evening. 

With a Johnson Dual Thermostat in each room, any 
room or group of rooms may be heated, when in use, 
without the expense of installing a whole network of 
costly heating mains. The switching of groups of Dual 
Thermostats, in rooms which usually are occupied at 
the same hours, is accomplished from a central panel. 
If individual rooms are to be occupied, within a group 
or groups which have been switched to “non-occupancy” 
temperature, merely pushing a button on the Dual 
Thermostat in each room involved provides normal oc- 
cupancy temperature, independently from the rest of 
the group. 

Wise and thrifty planners arranged to equip the 
Junior-Senior High School at Orchard Park, N.Y., with 
57 Johnson Dual Thermostats to control 166 Johnson 
Valves on convectors and to provide “Proper Sequence” 
Control of Johnson Valves and Damper Operators in 41 
unit ventilators. However, Johnson Dual Control instal- 
lations are not limited to new construction, They may 
be applied to existing buildings, regardless of whether or 
not an ordinary temperature control system already is in 
use. Conversion from single-temperature systems to 
Johnson Dual is easy. 

Call a Johnson engineer from a nearby Branch Office. 
Ask him to explain how Johnson Dual Control will save 
money in your school. His adv ce is yours for the asking. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wis- 


consin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 





D-104 Unit 
V-111 Unit Ventilator Ventilator Damper 
& Convector Valve Operator 


JOHNSON 


MANUFACTURE + APPLICATION + INSTALLATION + SINCE 1885 





Junior-Senior High School, Orchard Park, N.Y. Paul Hyde Harbach, 
architect; Beman and Candee, mechanical engineers; Quackenbush 


Company, heating and ventilating contractors, all of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HES ONE IN A MILLION 


... year after year after year 


For this youngster and a million other boys and Talk it over with your Architect and Plumbing 
girls, school age has come around fast. A bit too Contractor, and let them know your preference for 
fast for his school officials, too. They aren't quite Crane. 


ready with classroom space. 


And that goes for schools all over the country ... 
for a million more children are reaching school 
age every year! 

Right now, you're probably working to catch up 
on classrooms in your school. And if you are, Crane 
has a thought for you. As you add classrooms, give 
some special thought to the washrooms that go 
with them. 


Crane plumbing fixtures can save you money in 
all these ways: Lower water bills because Crane 





faucets close with the water pressure instead of 
against it—less dripping. Lower maintenance cost 


Crane lavatories and urinals are the preferred school 
plumbing, in school installations from coast-to-coast. Here 
are the popular vitreous china Norwich lavatory and 
Crane fixtures are built to take punishment. Sanitor urinal. 


because parts subject to wear are included in single 


easily-replaceable cartridge. Longer life because 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
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flattened out, the new Spencer 





Low-Waterline Boiler offers 
unique advantages over every 
other boiler in the field. 


In existing buildings, this 
boiler’s exclusive divided design 
permits entry through narrow 
doorways. Though its two water- 
tight sections can be moved in 
separately, they require no weld- 


ing for installation. 


In new buildings, it cuts ex- 
cavation costs by making pos- 
sible lower basement ceilings. 
The L-W is 25% lower than 


conventional firebox boilers. 


It has other time-tested 
Spencer advantages. It’s self- 
cleaning. It’s fast steaming, 
thanks to staggered rows of fire 
tubes. Itean be quickly converted 


from mechanical to hand firing. 


Let Spencer's Low-Waterline 
Boiler solve your heating prob- 
lems. Learn more about it today. 
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Evidences of the Expanding Role 


me 


tl thoaid 


of School Board Leadership Bdusied I: Tulle 


Local boards of education busy with the 
difficult problems of providing adequate school 


facilities — teachers, buildings, equipment, 
curriculum offerings —for their own com- 
munities, may not be fully aware of the 


rapidly expanding role of school boards and 
associations of school boards in the support 
and defense of American public education. 

Because, as we have said so often, school 
boards are legally charged with providing the 
best possible education for the future citizens 
of our democratic republic, they occupy a key 
position. Both the public and the teaching pro- 
fession are beginning to look to them for 
leadership more definitely and more exten- 
sively than at any time in the recent past. 
And this tendency, with its attendant oppor- 
tunities for greater service, will increase in 
proportion as school boards rise to meet it. 

In the space of one article it is impossible to 
tell the full story, but only to give some bits 
of new evidence which, added to others re- 
vealed in these columns during recent months, 
should serve to help board members every- 
where to realize that the success or failure of 
their efforts locally has a cumulative influence 
far beyond the limits of their respective com- 
munities. 


The N.S.B.A. Closes One Year and 
Begins Another 

July 1 marked the beginning of the fourth 
full year of activity and support under the 
plans adopted by the National School Boards 
Association at its 1950 Convention, which be- 
came effective on July 1 of that year. A brief 
summary of memberships and finance for the 
past three years will indicate the steady growth 
of the Association toward full-scale effective- 
ness. 

For the year July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951, 
32 state associations affiliated with the 
N.S.B.A. and contributed a total of just over 
$8,000. For 1951-52, there were 33 states 
affiliated and $10,330 contributed. During the 
past year, 1952~53, the number of affiliated 
states rose to 37, and the funds contributed 
totaled approximately $12,700. A notable cir- 
cumstance was that two states, Arizona and 
Idaho, were so concerned over the needs of 
the N.S.B.A. that they contributed gifts above 
and beyond their full pro rata quotas. Gifts 
came also from the four regional associations 
in Ohio. 

There is every indication that the year 
1953-54 will bring in several additional states 
and a substantial increase in support as more 
and more state associations are able to reach 


their full-goal memberships. A few examples 
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of significant advances are the following: 
Alabama secured legal sanction for the use of 
public money for the dues of its Association. 
Florida sent its payment for this year in ad- 
vance, becoming the first state affiliate for 
1953-54, as well as reaching full-goal listing 
for the first time. Massachusetts substantially 
increased its schedule of dues and appointed a 
full-time executive secretary. Minnesota in- 
creased its secretary’s status from part-time 
to full-time. (This brings the number of State 
Associations with one or more full-time paid 
executives to 15.) New Jersey, which just a 
year ago organized on a full-time basis, added 
an assistant secretary in charge of research 
and statistics during the year. The four strong 
regional associations in Ohio were working 
together at this writing in a concerted effort 
to secure passage of a law legalizing a state 
association. After years of struggle the Oregon 
School Boards Association secured its enabling 
law in April and announced that one of its 
first acts as an independent organization with 
status would be to affiliate with the N.S.B.A. 
The Tennessee Association was also successful 
in securing the enactment this spring of a very 
good general enabling law. Washington State, 
where membership of all local boards in the 


APATHY 


All that is necessary for the triumph 
of evil is that good men do nothing. 
—Epmunp Burke, British 
Statesman (1729-1797) 


Damned with faint praise is he of whom 
it must be said, “There is a good man, but 
he will never take a stand in public for or 
against anything.”’ Good people are always 
in the majority in a community or in a 
state. Yet too often small but untiring 
forces of evil exploit and corrupt a ma- 
jority which will not raise itself in opposi- 
tion. Apathy and indifference are the 
greatest enemies of human progress and 
well-being. In a government like our own, 
where the people rule, it is far easier to 
rally against some threat to our liberties 
from without, than it is to be at all times 
alert and active against the evils that strive 
increasingly to undermine us from within. 
Worthy citizens, however, do not sit idly 
by and watch the triumph of wrongdoing. 
Individually and collectively they exercise 
eternal vigilance in behalf of freedom and 
justice for all. — E. M. T. 


State School Director's Association is com- 
pulsory, secured an ammendment to its law 
authorizing a 100°; maximum 


annual dues 


increase in 


The executive committee of the N.S.B.A. 
has approved a minimum budget for 1953-54 
of $14,900 and confidently anticipates that 
the rapidly growing strength of many state 
associations will enable more of them to con- 
tribute their full quotas and to provide the 
needed income for the National Association. 
Thus the current fiscal year may mark the 
end of uncertainty and probation. for the 
N.S.B.A., and witness its attainment of that 
strength and independence of action which 
will enable it and its affiliated state associa- 
tions to play an increasingly important role 
in the advancement of public education in 
America. 


National Council for Accreditation 
Reports Steady Progress 

Many believe that our No. | problem in 
education is to discover ways of insuring an 
adequate supply of qualified teachers for our 
children and youth. There are many and 
difficult aspects to this problem. With some 
of them, school boards and the public can 
help; with others, the teaching profession 
itself can help; with still others, the legal 
certification agencies can help. Basically, the 
supply must come from those institutions of 
higher learning which prepare young men and 
women to enter the teaching profession. The 
quality of the institutions’ offerings and facil- 
ities will determine to a high degree the 
competency of their graduates. For this reason 
the maintenance of high standards among 
these institutions is most essential. With the 
date when it will actively assume responsibility 
for the accreditation of teacher education in- 
stitutions (July 1, 1954) now less than a year 
away, the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (NCATE) is rapidly 
welding itself into a cohesive working agency. 

A two-day meeting was held in Chicago in 
April with all but three of the 21 council 
members present. In mid-May the Executive 
Committee of the NCATE met in Oneonta, 
N. Y., with the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE) which is the present 
accrediting body. Many problems incident to 
the transfer of the accrediting function next 
July 1 were ironed out at that time. On 
June 23, seventeen members met in 
Miami Beach, Fla just prior to 
the annual four-day conference of the National 


Council 
for one day 
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Eisenhower Elementary School Tulsa, Oklahoma Swanzey Elementary School Swanzey, New Hampshire Burns School Addition Saco, Maine Dwight School Needham, Massachuse North Coll 
St le hool Addition Pawtucket. Rhode Island Wenatchee Jumor College Wenatchee, Washington Lincoln Elementary Sthool Willoughby, Ohio Nativity Church School Cincinnati. 0 Burnhar 
Grant Schoo! Casper. Wyoming Jordan High School Addition Jordan, New York Cook County High School Grand M4rats. Minnesota Sharp Elementary School Jackson, Michig Ailton Gra 
New Grade School. Borough of Mt Lakes. New Jersey High School Addition Cambridge, Minnesota Dike School Addition Dike. lowa Salem School alem, W dorth J 
Knowlton Street hool Camade Maine South Grade Sch Glencoe. thie Forest Elementary School Ypsilanti Michigan St. Ann's School New Bedford, Massachuse Michigan | 
Junior Senior High t | Dugway. Utat Elien Bigelow School Athol, Massachu Brilliant High School Brilliant. Ohic Fairview School kokie. | hlementar 
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Elementary hool f 1, Ma t Stout Elementary Sch Clark City, Indiana St. Mary's Parochtal School St. Marys, Pa Sauk City Grade School Sauk City, Wi t. Willibr 
Cuiver Military Academy Culver, Indiana Armagh Brown High School Mifflin City, Pa McGraw Cent. School Additi McGraw, New York Edsel Ford School Inkster, Michis stade Sch 
Cheshire Cente hool Cheshire, Massachusetts St. Paul school Akron, Om Versailles High School Versailles, Ohio Keystone Consolidated Sch Keystone ewis and 
Havana Comes ity High School Havana, Iilinors st. Mary »chool Waukesha, W ' School Bui 
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Titusville Scotch 
Marine Boiler 
serving new Sci 
ence Building ot 
Centenary Col 
lege, Shreveport, 
lo 
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Centenary College's new Science 
Building. Associate Architects: Stone 
& Pitts, Beaumont, Texas, and Peyton 
& Bosworth, Shreveport, lo 


TITUSVILLE 


Scotth Marine 
BOILERS 


Quick steaming and high efficien- 
cies make Titusville Scotch Marine 
Boilers a favorite choice for schools 
and institutions. The last word in 
boiler economy and durability is 
“Scotch”, as produced by Titusville. 


Write for literature, stating your 
service needs. 


| into being in November, 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, NEA. 

It will be recalled that the NCATE came 
1952, after nearly 
two years of careful planning. It is a joint 


| enterprise, composed of representatives of five 


major organizations. In addition to the 
AACTE and the National Commission, men- 


| tioned above, which represent respectively the 





| for 


preparing institutions and the practicing pro- 
fession, the legal state authorities and certify- 
ing agencies are represented by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers and the 
National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, while 
the local employing agencies and the general 
public are represented by the National School 
Boards Association. 

It is well to remember also, that the long 
range purpose of the NCATE is to secure an 
adequate supply of competently prepared and 
fully qualified teachers for America’s schools 
with the least possible delay, and to estabilsh 
teaching in the regard of the American peo- 
ple as a major profession of the highest im- 
portance. 

Teachers, in fact, are charged with the 
public service most vital to the nation’s future 

the building of a worthy and effective 
citizenry. Teachers in the public schools are in 
the truest sense public servants. They are 
certified by legal processes and are employed 
by legal bodies (school boards) representing 
the people. Their qualifications must be pub- 
licly guaranteed, because the individual citizen 
cannot directly choose what teachers shall be 
employed in the classrooms his children attend, 
as he can choose and privately employ his 
doctor or dentist or lawyer or architect or 
engineer. 

The National Council has reached the point 
where it is considering the employment of its 
administrative officer, or director. This will be 
one of the key positions in America concerned 
with the advancement of education. At the 
Miami meeting in June, after prolonged dis- 
cussion, the Council assigned to its executive 
committee the task of defining the functions 
and qualifications of its future director. The 
committee met the next morning and drew up 
the following tentative proposals: 
FUNCTIONS: Major functions of the 

of the NCATE will be 

To assist the Council in the development and 
pronouncement of policies adapted to the existing 
conditions in, and to the potential advancement 
of, the teaching profession. 

To interpret the Council’s policies to the in- 
stitutions involved, to the profession, to the legal 
agencies, and to the public through writings, 


Director 


| speeches, interviews with press and radio outlets, 
| and personal contacts. 


To organize the accrediting work of the 


| Council in a central office which will 


a) maintain contact with all accredited institu- 
tions previously listed by the AACTE; 

b) receive and process all applications for ac- 
creditation received from institutions, and arrange 
visitations whether by direct approach or 


through the regional associations as circumstances 
dictate ; 

c) maintain and strengthen liaison with the 
regional accrediting associations and other vol- 
untary professional agencies; and 

d) set up machinery for the constant improve- 
ment of the standards adopted by the Council. 
QUALIFICATIONS: The person selected as the 
NCATE Director shall 

1. Be old enough to command the confidence 
of the institutional heads, organizational leaders, 
the profession, and the public, but young enough 
to possess the vigor and stamina necessary to a 
grueling task and the adaptability needed to grow 
steadily in stature on the job. 

2. Possess a Doctor’s degree. 

3. Have had experience in teacher education. 

4. Evidence ability to serve as the administra- 
tive officer of a policymaking agency. 

The executive committee was also instructed 
to canvass the country for potential candi- 
dates and to submit to the Council a list of 
those most suited who might be available. At 
the next meeting of the NCATE, which will 
be held in the fall, it is hoped that a definite 
decision may be reached with regard to the 
appointment of its Director who, it is further 
hoped, may be in a position to assume office 
on January 1, 1954. That would give him six 
months in which to prepare the groundwork 
for a smooth transfer of accrediting operations 
from the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education to the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education according 
to plans long since agreed upon and announced. 

The significant point in all this to readers 
of the JourNAL is that for the first time the 
school boards of America, through their Na- 
tional Association, will have a voice con- 
cerning the preparation of the teaching per- 
sonnel which will be available for them to 
employ. 


Co-operation With the P.T.A. 


In mid-May, I attended the annual three 
day convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in Oklahoma City. More 
than 2400 delegates and members from all 
48 states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
were in attendance. There was a vigor and 
enthusiasm about this meeting which was con- 
tagious. Certainly these leaders of the great 
and growing P.T.A. movement, with its more 
than 38,000 units and nearly 8,000,000 mem- 
bers, evidenced a sincere dedication to the 
improvement of public education throughout 
our land. At many points their interests and 
activities touch those of school boards. They 
showed a keen desire to work co-operatively 
and constructively with school boards locally 
and with school boards associations at state 
and national levels. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of the P.T.A. delegates indicated that they 
were, or at some time had been, school board 
members. 

One regrettable circumstance of the Okla- 
homa City convention was the comparatively 
small number of teachers who were in attend- 
ance. It is altogether desirable that a more 
liberal representation of teachers should be 
had in the future, so that the profession may 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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SIMULTANEOUS OPENING, MASTER DOOR CONTROL 
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ABOVE — Modern recessed Lockerobes ore trim ond 


neat in appearance. S 
BELOW — Quiet, 


simple one-person 
and locking keeps order in the classroom, teaches neat- 
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LOCKEROBES® 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Modern space-saving, cost-cutting Lockerobes were developed 
in cooperation with hundreds of architects and school executives. 
They provide the perfect solution to the problem of noisy, dis- 
orderly, space-wasting old-fashioned cloakrooms, and the dis- 
advantages of individual lockers for small children. 


t 

/ SU Lockerobes assure orderliness and neatness. One person, 
the teacher, opens and closes, as well as locks, all the doors 
simultaneously with a single master control—a Medart exclusive 
not available in other wardrobe units. 


2nd Lockerobes greatly reduce the cubic content requirements 
of new classrooms thus contributing substantial savings in build- 
ing costs. Only a 16” deep unfinished recess is required for installa- 
tion. Large areas of plaster, tile or glazed brick are eliminated. 
Overhead framing and extra flooring, required for cloakrooms, 
are unnecessary. 


In old classrooms, where the need for additional desk space 
is critical, cloakrooms can be eliminated and Lockerobes installed 
to gain the extra area required. 


a 

Bra Lockerohes are fireproof, vermin-proof, sanitary. There is 
ample provision for unrestricted ventilation. Maintenance is 
virtually nil. Exceptionally rugged steel-framed fabrication and 
reinforced steel doors plus a multiple baked enamel finish keep 
Lockerobes new-looking for years. 

Non-recessed free-standing Lockerobes for installation against Wr ve For Cataleg 


the wall, on steel or built-in bases, also provide space-saving _ 
advantages over outmoded cloakrooms, and include all the other describing both Lockerobes and 


features of recessed Lockerobes Medart Grade-Robes 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 3 tour’ hisoun 





Telescopic Lockers & Wire Lockerobes & Bachetball Physical Fitness Bashetball & Feet Physical Therapy ‘A 
Gym Seats Basket Sretving Grade Robes Bachstops Apparatus ball Scoreboards Equipment 








Arlington No. 550 Move- 
About...one of Arlington's 
many leading designs in 
school seating equipment. 














TO CHOOSE 
WISELY 
AND WELL 


For complete selection to meet every 
classroom need...for durable, quality 
seating equipment at a competitive 
price, you will always find Arlington 
a dependable source of supply. For 
over fifty years, Arlington has re- 
liably served America’s schools .. . 
a proved source for those who prefer 
to choose wisely and well. For infor- 
mation write for Arlington’s complete 
Catalog No. 53. 



















ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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be better acquainted with the attitudes and 
activities of the purents and public nationwide, 
as well as statewide and locally. Accomplish 
ment of this will rest largely with administra- 
tors and boards of education who are urged 
to make more liberal provision for the at- 
tendance of teachers at the Convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
years to come. 

It was freely acknowledged that in some 
cases Parent-Teacher Associations are weak 
and ineffective and leave much to be desired, 
and that the same thing can be said about 
some school boards. None is perfect, but all 
are working for the same end, and far more 
can be gained by pulling together than by 
working at cross purposes. Here again, it is 
good sense for school boards to take the lead 
in enlisting the co-operation and in encourag- 
ing the effective activity of associations of 
parents and teachers. 


Catalog of Other Evidence 

This article grows too long, so several other 
signs of school board leadership will merely be 
listed for the benefit of the reader. Perhaps 
in future articles some of them may be 
elaborated. 

There is a greatly increased demand for 
help in developing written policies for local 
boards, and little is available to send in reply. 
Boards having well-developed written policies 
are urged to file one copy with their State 
School Boards Association and another with 
the N.S.B.A. 

The three-year project of the Southern 
States Work Conference on “School Board 
Effectiveness” has reached the final stage. 
During the coming year, the 14 state associa- 
tions in this area will be asked to review the 
tentative report before it is finally printed. 

Late in June, members of State Boards of 
Education in 11 Southeastern States met to- 
gether for the first time in Daytona Beach, 
Fla. With them also were their chief state 
school officers, the first time that all 11 of 
these officials had ever met at the same place. 
This significant meeting was made possible 
under the auspices of the CPEA (Kellogg 
project) Center at George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

School board association leaders from 11 
Midwestern States came together for the 
second year in a Work Conference held at 
the University of Chicago (Midwest Center, 
CPEA) in mid-July. 

The National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools has begun to publish a series 
of valuable “Working Guides.” There are to 
be 10 in all; three are already available, and 
one of those which is coming soon will deal 
with strengthening the work of school boards. 

The N.S.B.A. has just issued a revised Di- 
rectory of the presidents and secretaries of 
State School Boards Associations. Copies are 
available to those who need them. Write 
National headquarters at 450 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Learning is fun in such a bright, cheery room. A wall of Factrolite 


\ glass spreads light evenly through first grade room of Morris 
Snower School, Opelika, Ala. Bottom row is vision strip of clear glass. 





Glass has been used extensively in the functional design of the 
school. J. Paul Gilmore, Montgomery, Ala., Architect. Columbus 
Glass Co., Columbus, Ga., Glazier. 


School Exams for 
Mississippi Glass 


Mississippi, world’s largest manufacturer of rolled, 
figured and wired glass, maintains an experi- 
mental building on factory grounds for the study 
of daylighting in the modern school. This wealth of 
information and experience is available to you 
when you build or remodel your school buildings. 
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Write today for J 
free literature. Free samples ; 
on request. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, 
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Mississippi Glass Diffuses Light 
Evenly... Ends Discomfort and 
Glare of “Raw” Sunlight 


Extensive use of translucent, light diffusing glass in the 
modern classroom is writing new words to the familiar 
school days’ song. For example, first graders in the 
Morris Snower School start their scholastic careers in a 
carefully designed environment conducive to comfort 
and concentration. The daylighting wall of Mississippi 
Factrolite floods the entire room with plenty of glare- 
free, natural illumination. By reducing glare within the 
room, Factrolite helps avoid eye fatigue... protects 
young eyes. By diffusing the light deep into the inter- 
ior, this beautiful glass makes seeing tasks surer and 
easier ...no squinting because of too much light ...no 
straining to see in shadows. For utility and beauty, for 
ease of maintenance and utmost protection, specify glass 
by Mississippi. Available in a wide variety of patterns 
and surface finishes wherever quality glass is sold. 


There is no Substitute jor GLASS! 





88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


Sew Veeck o CHEC ASD © FCULECRIGH. Cate. 
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Colonial Heights Elementary School, Yonkers, N. Y.: 
Winner in The School Executive's competition 
for better school design. 
Architect: Edward Fleagle, Yonkers. 
Plumbing contractor: David Colquhoun, Yonkers. 


Plumbing wholesaler: New York Plumbers Specialty 
Co., Inc., Yonkers. 

















Award-winning school in Yonkers, N.Y. 
has praise-winning plumbing fixtures 
by American-Stanrdard 


Min keeping with its modern design, the 
Colonial Heights Elementary School is equipped 
with handsomely-styled, durably -constructed 
American-Standard plumbing fixtures. 

In school after school, American-Standard 
products have earned a reputation for long life, 
easy and economical maintenance. That's be- 
cause American-Standard products are quality 
products. Constructed of only the finest mate- 
rials, and made by expert workmen, American- 
Standard products are built for years of trouble- 
free service. It’s easy to get the right products 
for each job, too, when you select American- 
Standard ... there’s a complete line of both heat- 
ing and plumbing products to choose from. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





TYPICAL OF THE COLONIAL HEIGHTS SCHOOL’S MODERN DESIGN is this ar- 
rangement of plumbing fixtures in a number of the classrooms. A 





lavatory is located in the room, with a toilet installed in a small room 
just outside. Good-looking, easy-to-clean American-Standard fixtures 
are shown here. THIS WASHROOM INSTALLATION in the Colonial Heights 
School features Madera toilets and a battery of Chinal 
urinals. The elongated bowl of the Madera assures 
greatest sanitation ... siphon jet water action provides 
thorough cleansing of the bowl with each flush. The 
urinals, of genuine vitreous china, feature integral 
flush spreaders that wash evenly with minimum water. 


American _ tardard Serving home and industry 


AMERICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE 
DETROIT CONTROLS KEWANEE BOILERS ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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FOR THE STUDENT 
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3ecause IBM Electric Typewriters simplify 
teaching and prove so effective in producing 
speed and accuracy, the total number of IBM’s 
used in schools more than doubled in the past 
year! 

No doubt about it...the trend is to IBM’s. 
Why not give your school the benefit of this 
most modern teaching tool, without delay? 


IBM C Locthicy [ypouniton 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


“THE 


IBM, Dept. AS-7 
results 


(date) 
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TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


( 
| | ers in Education,” and latest classroom 


Please send brochure, “Electric Typewrit- 


a We'd like to see your free color sound 
movie, “Electric Typing Time,” on 
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HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE 
MANY SCHOOLS EQUIPPED 
WITH LUDMAN WINDOWS 


Booker High School 

Serasota, Fic 

Clerkstown Junior-Senior High 

Clarkstown, N.Y 

Texas State University 
(Dermitory Group) 

Houston, Tezas 

MacArthur Gymnasium 

Beaumont, Texas 

Oak View School 

High Point, N.C 

Yonkers Junior-Senior High 

Yonkers, N.Y 

University of California 
(Physical Education Bidg.) 

Riverside, Calif 

Ev dale E! tory 

Evansdale, lowa 

Wilson & Ensien Schools 

Modesto, Calif 

Morrisonville School Addition 

Morrisonville, ill 

Ojus Elementary Schoo! Addition 

Dade County, Fla 

Forsyth Grade School 

Forsyth, til 

Consolidated High, District 4 

Knoppo, Ore 

Nashua School Addition 

Nashua, lowa 

St. Mary's School & Convent 

Rhinéiunder, Wisc 

Pleasant Valley Township 

Bettendorf, lowa 

Herbert Hoover School 

Mason City, lowa 





Glenwood Elementary 
Ada, Okla 

Franklin Sherman School 
McLeon, lowa 

Dorsey Junior High 
Miami, Fla 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL 


WINDOWS . * 
like this! 





UDMAN 








THE TREND IS TO AWNINGS—7IWINDOWS 





give performance 





And what performance! Ludman Auto-Lok windows give you complete 
all-weather window ventilation control! They open widest .. . 

close tightest. They seal shut ten times tighter than generally accepted 
standards. Each vent locks automatically at all four corners when 
closed. They help air-conditioning and heating equipment to operate 
more efficiently. And equipped with the exclusive Ludman Control-Bar, 
Ludman windows are the simplest, safest, easiest of all school 
windows to operate! They are made to withstand the severest kind 


of classroom abuse and give a life-time of trouble-free performance! » 
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Over the years it's the least 
expensive window to use. 
No maintenance required 

Reduces heating costs 
Write for descriptive catalog 














A: CONTROL-BAR 
Another Ludman first! 

It's the simplest, safest operating 
device ever designed! So 


little effort is required, even a 
L Uu child can operate it. No 


maintenance no cdiustment 


ever 


an improved locking 
feature that securely locks 


Box 4541 Dept., ASJ-8, Miami, Florida the bottom vent 


LEADS THE worRtuo IN Window ENGINEERING 
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A Check List for — 





Evaluating 


As the Eisenhower administration slowly 
moves toward a fresh leadership in Amer- 
ican education, the owners, supporters, and 
beneficiaries of our schools, colleges, and 
universities have few means for under- 
standing when progress, if any, is made. 
The ScHoor Boarp JourNAL has faithfully 
reported trends for reorganizing the United 
States Office of Education under the new 
cabinet officer, Secretary Hobby. But over 
the country at large the press serving peo- 
ple outside those technically engaged in 
education has hardly recognized the steps 
that thus far have been taken and has not 
essayed the task of interpreting whether 
even members of the administration are 
clear in respect to the significance of their 
actions. 

A considerable number of very obvious 
problems confront the Secretary and a new 
Commissioner of Education, as well as her 
advisory commission. These include the ris- 
ing tide of school populations, building 
needs, shortages of teachers nation-wide, 
spirals of inflation which often nullify in- 
creased taxes, pressure for Federal financial 
aid to public education and its competing 
pressure for identical aid to parochial and 
other private schools, continuous need for 
the movement for redistricting school com- 
munities which in a generation has reduced 
their number from about 150,000 to about 
70,000, and furtherance of codification of 
school laws over the nation. All these needs 
concern primarily ways and means to the 
educational process; they do not apply di- 
rectly to what takes place inside the class- 
room door. If we are to record positive 
progress from revitalized leadership nation- 
ally, school boards and their administrators 
should have other means for measurement. 
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Two Broad Subjects 

Secretary Hobby in private life is the 
publisher of a prominent newspaper. It is 
this writer’s hope that this experience may 
prompt her to take every opportunity pos- 
sible to use publicity to acquaint the whole 
nation on two broad subjects: 

1. The real but greatly misunderstood 
purposes of public education; 

2. The steps that are planned to cope 
with the most deep-seated problems which 
tend to thwart such purposes. 

If one picks up at random communica- 
tions to the press of any large city, the 
impression is that there is great difference 
in opinions concerning action pertinent to 
these two matters. One may not expect 
that the entire population will even be in- 
terested in such understanding. But ability 
in leadership may be discerned by the man- 
ner in which the steps are consciously taken 
by which the United States Office of Edu- 
cation reaches the public informatively. It 
is not unlikely that increased facilities for 
education will be favorably influenced by 
a wide-spread recognition that leadership 
points positively toward the solution of 
many problems obvious but neglected. The 
following might be considered a very lim- 
ited check-list by which to measure future 
accomplishments. In evaluating steps to- 
ward progress, one should always have in 
mind the various degrees of responsibility 
placed on local, state, and national govern- 
mental agencies by the fact that civil gov- 
ernment has taken over the direct obliga- 
tion of educating children and youth, and 
while not creating a full monopoly, has 
nevertheless _state-socialized education 
through compulsory school attendance 
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Leadership 


laws. In each of the following situations 
there are at least three implied questions 

- where and to what extent do the condi 
tions exist; where is the first and where the 
ultimate responsibility; how is the public 
being informed on ways and means for 
improvement? 


A Brief Check List 


Basic illiteracies. Thousands of adults 
cannot read, write, or figure enough to aid 
themselves under the lowest economic 
conditions. 

Functional illiteracies. During World 
War II there were about 10,000,000 adults 
whose schooling did not go above fourth 
grade. The Adjutant General’s office found 
military recruits from this number incom- 
petent to serve. By close application sev- 
eral army camps were able to adjust their 
trainees within eight weeks. 

Compulsory age limits. Laws of the var- 
ious states concerning minimum ages at 
which children may leave school vary con- 
siderably between 16 and 18 years of age. 

Drop-outs from school. Adjacent school 
districts show startlingly different records 
of completion of studies begun. Particularly 
in high schools, graduation rolls may vary 
from only 25 to practically 100 per cent 
of attendance records. 

Junior colleges. The increased complex- 
ities of modern life call for more general 
education than is provided in most high 
schools. For some years advocates of junior 
colleges have pointed out that such exten- 
sions provide advanced academic, pre-pro- 
fessional, and terminal studies. They have 
also said that the junior college movement 
is as promising today as the high school 
movement was at the turn of the century. 
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Military training. There is almost an 
impasse in the lives of high school gradu- 
ates. The nation needs youth trained for the 
armed forces, yet the interruption of edu- 
cation for this purpose presents a grave 
threat to recruits in the fields of teaching, 
science, engineering, and other techniques 
on which the military must rely for suc- 
cessful operation. 

Educating the whole personality. Youth 
is not a divided personality. Yet there are 
areas in which some schools prohibit learn- 
ing, as for instance, discussions in class 
rooms on politics or religion. 


Our Cultural Heritage 


Transmission of our cultural heritage. In 
numerous cases such transmission is largely 
accidental instead of being consciously 
planned. When this is the case, opportunity 
is provided to dodge uncomfortable contro- 
versial issues. This leaves pupils to get 
their information from possibly untrained 
and unbalanced sources. 

Keeping the schools close to the people. 
This has long been almost a slogan of the 
best operated schools. The larger the 
schools, the heavier the room loads and 
the more political the administration, the 
less the tendency to follow this ideal. Here 
the smaller school systems have an oppor- 
tunity to excel. 

Aid to the handicapped. Theories of gen- 
eral health programs have progressed great- 
ly. They now take in aid to the blind, deaf 
and dumb, mentally retarded, the preven- 
tion of disease, and psychological adjust- 
ments. But much needs to be done in those 
schools too small to have comprehensive 
services. 

Civic consciousness. Educational philos- 
ophy almost over-emphasizes the position 
of the nation in world affairs and world 
responsibilities. Much less is done on the 
local civic side, so that today there is a 
challenge even that teachers need more 
adequate training in educational purposes. 
Rarely do faculties use meetings of the 
school board, city council, and other civic 
bodies, or the devious courses of tax assess- 
ments, in order to acquaint their pupils 
with many of these activities. 

Extra-curricular activities. Student gov- 
ernment, pupil service to schools, and 
numerous integrated activities are quite 
common. Field trips enter many life situa- 
tions in social, scientific, agricultural, in 
dustrial, civic, and historical situations. 
Small schools are often handicapped. 

Guidance toward personal goals. This is 
one of the vital areas of school life and 
embraces both vocational and social life. 

Training for specific skills. Manual and 
domestic arts have long been accepted, as 
have problems of salesmanship, sufficiently 
by the Federal government to grant finan 
cial aid for schools engaged in such teach- 
ing. Military needs place new and stronger 
emphasis on this responsibility. 
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The Racial and Religious Problems 

Racial segregation. This issue is so high- 
ly controversial in the southern states that 
it involves political philosophy. As it enters 
into both public and private education it 
becomes a serious challenge to all the 
teaching profession and an immanent issue 
of the classroom. 

Religious understanding. Notwithstand- 
ing that our history declares “this is a reli- 
gious nation,” high controversy over sepa- 
ration of church and state has clouded 
progress being made in this field by such 
outstanding groups as the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, and thousands of independent 
schools. This controversial problem calls 
for the highest leadership. 

Resourceful teachers. In spite of teacher 
shortages, temporary state certification of 
partly-trained teachers to fill gaps, the im- 
maturity of many and the tendency for 
over-specialization and over-feminization of 
school faculties and those who train them, 
there is a constant need to raise the quality 
of teaching and to acquaint the supporting 
public with this vital need. This leads us 
from behind the classroom door to several 
matters which may predetermine this re- 





sourceful characteristic, such as the 
following: 

Time lag of school excellences. Depend- 
ing upon any given school district, its fac- 
ulty, administration, and school board rep- 
resentation of the public, there is a time 
lag in transmitting the best attended excel- 
lences of school operations from the most 
fortunate to the least fortunate. This lag 
may be from a dozen years to a generation. 
A basic cause may be local financial sup- 
port or state equalization, but leadership 
is significant 


School Board Education 
Education of the school board. Rapidly 
developing across the nation are programs 
for co-operation among school boards, 


largely to solve immediate fiscal, legal, and 
physical problems. But not least of the 
products of such activities is the conscious 











planning to educate boards to the import- 
ance of their uncompensated civic obliga- 


tions. National and state governments have 


been too slow to recognize the vast import- 
ance of these self-starting movements. 

Revamping the curriculums. Much of the 
natioral attitude toward the school curricu- 
lum was “set” during the early days of the 
public schools, when the nation was basic- 
ally rural and agricultural. With the vast 
changes toward urban and industrial con- 
centration, school needs and outlook have 
changed. This needs constant conscious 
consideration. 

Teachers committees. One of the vital 
factors in continuing the best of traditions 
in any local school system and in constant 
readjustment to new needs and conditions 
is the practice of establishing faculty com- 
mittees to work sedulously upon problems. 
The categories are too numerous to men- 
tion. The weak spot in many a situation 
is the failure to carry through, partly due to 
rapid change in personnel and partly to 
inadequate training of new teachers. 

Teachers colleges. Some 1200 institutions 
train teachers. Philosophies of this training 
differ greatly. Actual practices to a large 
degree establish standards of teacher re- 
quirements enacted into law, especially on 
the basis of the number of hours engaged in 
the study of education per se. Much needs 
to be done in this field. Imperatives most 
frequently neglected are over-specialization 
in subject matter; the nature of state and 
local controls of education; the slacking of 
responsibility to meet controversial issues 
of American life, including the vast 
stretches of economic, political, and reli- 
gious illiteracy among the people; the many 
categories mentioned here previously, and 
the over-all comprehension of public rela- 
tions for public institutions calculated to 
remove local controversies. 


A New National Leadership? 

The foregoing recital of a few of the 
elements of the American educational scene 
greatly over-simplifies the task before the 
President and Secretary Hobby, if we are 
to have a revitalized national leadership. 
In other nations, education is largely dom- 
inated by national laws; administration is 
through national ministers of education. In 
the United States there is no present evi- 
dence that the public intends to forego the 
prerogatives of local controls, even though 
education is state-socialized. Yet the Uni- 
versal Military Service Act and the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act have revolutionized 
the American military establishment and 
have reached into the educational life of 
all youth. Although the responsibilities 
implied here should affect all levels of 
organized citizenry and school people, there 
is an obvious obligation within the Ejisen- 
hower administration to rise in some degree 
to these implications. The simplest re- 
course is to bring information democratic- 
ally to the supporters and patrons of our 
schools, colleges, and universities. 
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Five Important Suggestions — 








School Boards Administer Responsibilities 


Historically the board of education pre- 
ceded the office of the school administrator, 
yet both of these offices, so universal today, 
are little more than a hundred years old. 
Since America pioneered in local autonomy 
for schools there is no pattern to which 
either the democratic school board or the 
American school administrator could turn 
for real assistance to insure successful ac- 
complishment of their duties. 

As the common schools grew and the 
problem of management expanded into a 
full time job, the school board out of 
necessity turned to a teacher, or employed 
a local lawyer or other professional man 
to direct the educational enterprise. Al- 
most always the board retained the busi- 
ness function to itself and permitted the 
new executive to act more in the capacity 
of a clerk than a professional leader. Such 
skill in management as was then known was 
appropriated either from the state-con- 
trolled European educational systems or 
from the military plan of administration. 
Time has demonstrated that neither of 
these plans nor their philosophies were 
compatible with the desires of the Amer- 
ican community for its schools. 

As school executives gained greater com- 
petence in dealing with the complex prob- 
lems of education, the board relinquished 
more and more of its administrative respon- 
sibility. The transition was not without 
considerable travail and, except in the most 
unenlightened situations, the idea today 
is at least given lip service. The Association 
of American School Administrators! in the 
1952 Yearbook on the Superintendency 
declares that, 

\ century of experience was required for board 
members generally to see the dividing line be- 
tween policy and management and to accept the 
larger policy-making aspects of their responsibil- 
ities. The same century of experience was neces- 
sary to orient the superintendent to the larger 
implications of school administration and_ his 
relationship to the board of education. 

1. A good board of education selects 
a professional administrator and expects 
him to form a competent staff to im- 
plement policies. 

This is one area in which there seems 
to be rather complete agreement. Board 
members today expect a superintendent to 
have capability in the personnel field, and 
there is apparently less and less desire on 
the part of boards to want to engage in 

*Superintendent of Schools, Moline, Il 
School Superintendency, 
American Association of Schoo 
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staff selection. School executives are rapidly 
learning that staff selection is a co-opera- 
tive responsibility and principals, super- 
visors, and sometimes teachers are brought 
into team action, to help select the best 
person for an assignment 

In the case of selecting a key person 
for the staff, such as an assistant superin- 
tendent, a high school principal or a di- 
rector of guidance, the superintendent may 
want to have the whole board meet the 
top candidates and present the group with 
their backgrounds and qualifications be- 
fore making a recommendation. 

A practice in use in many school systems 
today is to announce all key vacancies 
and newly created positions so that staff 
members may have an opportunity to de- 
clare their interest in the job. 

2. A good board defines the task of the 
superintendent by establishing special 
criteria, particularly when a new execu- 
tive is chosen. 

More and more boards are using better 
procedures in selecting superintendents. A 
typical plan when a vacancy occurs, is for 
the board to establish basic considerations 
to use in selection. These usually will re- 
late to such factors as age, training, previ- 
ous experience, salary range, and the like. 
The board then advises a number of train- 
ing centers of the vacancy and invites the 
school to suggest possible candidates. 
These persons may be asked to submit 
their credentials if interested. If the board 
is small, the whole board will participate at 
every step in the selection. If it is large, 
the practice often is to choose a screening 
committee to study the papers and carry 
on further steps just short of actual selec- 
tion. Since the business of selecting a super- 
intendent is regarded as one of the most 
important duties of a board, there is 
reason to suspect that even in large boards 
every member should be actively engaged 
in some phase of the preliminary choices. 

When a reasonably thorough search has 
been made of the candidates available at 
the time, such persons should be invited to 
visit the system and meet with the board. 
At some time during the visit of each 
prospect, he should have a chance to meet 
the whole board and discuss with it the 
great host of questions each will have for 
the other. The situation should reflect a 
friendly, warm spirit since this is a serious 
matter to both the prospect and the board. 
In its questioning the board should try to 
discover by open-minded questions what the 
candidate feels and believes about impor- 


tant issues. The board members will want 
to satisfy themselves about his knowledge 
of the field as they see it; and to judge how 
his personal qualities will fit into the staff 
and community. The board should answer 
his questions forthrightly without attempt- 
ing to keep disturbing local problems in the 
background. The candidate has as much 
right to get a true picture of the board, 
the schools, and the community as the 
board has the responsibility to know all it 
can about the candidate. 

So that there will be no feeling of obliga- 
tion on the part of the board and because 
prospects frequently must spend money in 
travel, food, and lodging, the board should 
assume all legitimate expenses of each 
candidate. It is not fair to ask any candi- 
date to make himself available for pro- 
tracted examination and inspection, only to 
be eliminated from consideration with a 
thank you, and to pay the costs which the 
board ought to bear. 

As soon as all preliminary interviews are 
concluded, the whole board should meet 
to narrow the field. This experience will 
enable the group to make further clarifica- 
tion of their own wants. At this point the 
board will not likely have settled on one 
man. It should, however, have winnowed 
the field to three or four. A thorough stud, 
of each man should be conducted, includ- 
ing visits to his present assignment, con 
ferences with those who recommended him, 
and a check on his rating through such 
credit and financial associations as there 
are in his community. 

Sometimes the very presence of a com- 
mittee checking upon a_ superintendent 
creates uneasiness on the part of his 
present board. The visitors need to get 
permission from the candidate well in 
advance so that he may set the stage. 
This is an important event in any super- 
intendent’s career and he must be prepared 
for the eventuality of not being chosen. 
In short, here is a sensitive exercise in 
human relations that needs careful hand- 
ling. The visiting board leaves the com- 
munity never to come back, but the un- 
successful candidate has still an important 
task to do. There is also a caution which 
superintendents should carefully observe, 
and that is they should not permit a 
visiting committee to come in unless they 
have a sincere desire to move. Using such 
a device to get pay increases or extended 
contracts is unworthy of a_ professional 
educator. 

If by this time the board seeking the 
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administrator has fixed on one candidate, 
it should discover his availability and 
invite him unanimously to come to the 
system. Sometimes the top candidates and 
their families are asked to make a return 
visit, before a final choice is made. The 
point of unanimous concurrence in selec- 
tion is one that cannot be stressed too 
much. If a board is split on such an im- 
portant issue, there is small chance that 
the best man can make a go of the 
position. 

As soon as the decision is made, the 
board, out of courtesy to all who were 
considered, should advise them of the 
choice. Such a notification is often written 
in a complimentary vein, stating that the 
applicant, although not chosen, was one 
of a select few considered for the position. 

3. A good board expects the staff to 
assist in formulating policy but does not 
involve itself with the staft as established 
policy is put into practice. 

Staff morale tends to break down in 
various ways when the superintendent and 
any or all board members are administra- 
tors. Petty internal politics, personal points 
of view, prejudice and smallness have 
every opportunity to make an entrance. 
Cliques and informants either on the board, 
on the staff, or between the two are not 
in keeping with the mission of public 
education. 

As the board seeks evidence to form 
policy, it naturally turns to the super- 
intendent and his professional associates 
for help. Quite frequently the issue permits 
a variety of interpretations and there is 
no clear-cut evidence that there is a best 
answer. The staff should advise the board 
of that fact and point out the alternatives, 
perhaps making a recommendation which 
allows multiple choices. Fhere are rarely 
any great basic issues that are clear-cut 
enough to cause a good board to divide 
on them. Similarly the administrator should 
not get himself into the cul de sac of 
declaring that this is the one and only 
policy and the board had better adopt it 
or else. 

Another point in this connection is the 
repetition of a familiar axiom in educa- 
tional administration, namely, that any 
school system can work effectively when 
it has but one chief administrative head. 
Although experience has proved this over 
and over, there still is a vestige of the 
practice which was followed when the 
business department was asked — and in 
some communities still is required — to 
report independently to the board. In 
Pennsylvania there is a requirement of the 
law which specifies that the secretary of 
the board in some districts must report 
directly to the board. In districts of certain 
classes, the secretary of the board is a 
board member. The law prescribes certain 
administrative duties for the secretary 
which in effect makes him a co-superin- 
tendent. This does not prove desirable and 
the boards involved should seek a correc- 


tion of the law. One excellent school system 
in the metropolitan district of New York 
recently created the position of business 
manager, and turned to business and em- 
ployed a person who was retiring from 
an executive job. This is questionable for 
a number of reasons. First, school business 
administration is a profession that must 
be learned from the ground up. Purchase 
of materials and texts, directing the non- 
certificated staff of custodians, maintenance 
men, cafeteria employees, and secretarial 
workers, plus the thousand and one special- 
ized details of the job take a unique “know 
how.” They are not transferred in whole 
from another job. Second, this is a career 
that should be assigned to a younger per- 
son, preferably a professional educator who 
has strong natural abilities for business and 
finance, who knows the problems of the 
schools, and who understands the language 
of the profession. 

4. A good board of education finds 
time to visit the schools of the district, 
and schools of other districts to help 
them keep abreast of best educational 
practice. 

Because members of school boards are 
usually among the busiest of citizens and 
because they are so often engaged in 
meetings concerning schools, they fre- 
quently have little chance to get inside of 
a schoolroom. This is particularly true of 
good boards. Among the best boards in 
the suburbs of Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
New York are top executives in America’s 
leading business concerns. These men are 
usually commuters who have little time 
to spend at home, not to speak of visiting 
schools. That they believe in the public 
schools is indicated by the kinds of schools 
they build, the type of educational leader- 
ship they provide, and the adequacy of the 
salaries they pay their staffs. Yet it is 
reported that some of these men have never 
seen their own schools at work. 

At Abington Township, Pa., a very 
busy board has solved the problem by 
setting up a series of school visits on a 
definite schedule starting at 1:30 in the 
afternoon of a regular board meeting day. 
Prior to the visit the superintendent ad- 
vises everyone concerned of the plans for 
the afternoon and evening. This plan brings 
together the staff and the board so that 
names become people. Very likely the 
board and the staff will each be on its 
best behavior, but the dividends in good 








personal relations will be great. In each 
of these visits there was an afternoon 
coffee hour which brought board and staff 
face to face. 

Board members sometimes indicate an 
interest in visiting schools away from 
home, particularly when new school build- 
ings are being planned. Superintendents 
report a steady flow of visitors to new 
school plants, mainly made up of local 
citizens, followed by out-of-town school 
superintendents, principals, and teachers, 
and finally delegations of board members 
from other districts. Visitors seem to come 
in proportion to new ideas found in a 
building. 

After visits either to home schools or 
other schools, board members usually ex- 
press some pleasure in the experience. A 
common statement seems to be “We ought 
to do more of that sort of thing.” 


5. A good board of education affiliates 
with other boards in state and national 
school board association. 

School boards find strength in associa- 
tion. In 1953 there are 44 states of the 
union which are organized into school 
board associations of varying degrees of 
effectiveness. Thirty-three of these states 
are joined together in the National School 
Boards Association. Ten others have state 
associations not affiliated with the national 
group and one state has a regional plan 
of operation within the state. 

In 1940 the National Association had 
its beginning. Each year thereafter except 
1943, some sort of a national meeting was 
held, until in 1949 it was decided to 
secure the services of a full time executive 
secretary and establish a permanent na- 
tional headquarters. Edward M. Tuttle, 
as the first permanent executive of the 
association, opened offices at 450 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. The association 
has had a steady and gratifying growth 
since organizing on a full scale basis. 

Boards with leadership that ought to 
be shared and boards which want help 
and guidance will do well to join the 
National School Boards Association. States 
which have no associations ought to form 
them and those whose associations are 
weak ought to strengthen them. 


In Summary. 


Strong boards of education choose strong 
professional leaders, define the task to be 
accomplished in a local situation, and pro- 
vide a good staff to carry out the policies 
the board announces. The staff is expected 
to aid in formulating policy by providing 
information on which the board can make 
correct decisions. Such a board recognizes 
the fine line between making policy and 
administering it. The good board knows its 
schools through first hand, friendly con- 
tacts, and knows something of other boards 
through purposeful visits. Good boards join 
with others in their state and nation to 
promote the cause of public education. 
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A Co-operative Job Well Done — 








Cabell County Improves All Its Schools 


In the mid-thirties the board of educa- 
tion of Cabell County, W. Va., embarked 
upon a long-range program of improving 
physical properties. Its objective was even- 
tually to put every child among the 
farthest hills ’n hollers of the semi- 
mountainous area into classrooms as ade- 
quate for physical and educational growth 
as the environment of the large schools 
in Huntington, the county seat. The board 
has toiled up the hardest part of the 
climb, at a cost per pupil that is lower 
than the lowest expenditure group of 
United States cities, and the Promised 
Land is in sight. “Let the voters approve 
just one more school levy (four in all), 
and physically they will have one of the 
best systems of school properties in 
America,” Superintendent Olin C. Nutter 
said in early 1953. He hastens to add 
~ *Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Deac Martin* 


that a good school 
“finished.” 

The improvement problems are complex 
as compared with those of an urban area. 
Huntington is an industrial city of about 
90,000. Typically, it needs big trade 
schools geared into the county’s four 
high schools for white pupils and one high 
school for Negro students. Seven white 
junior high schools and one Negro junior 
high receive students from the 68 ele- 
mentary schools in the 30 mile square 
area, all of it on edge, threaded by a 
complicated pattern of winding roads that 
follow the creeks, some of them spanned 
by wooden covered bridges or footbridges 
leading to upland farms in remote coves. 
Distances call for the operation of 23 
school buses which normally carry 4500 
children daily. There are more than 750 
teachers and principals in the system which 


system is never 


Maps, like the above, of Ball’s Gap School Area, were made for 


conforms with the county-unit plan in 
effect in West Virginia. School tax money 
goes to the state where it is apportioned 
to the counties on a population basis. 
This means that urban Huntington pays 
out a larger proportion than the rest of 
the county, but the unit system has proved 
a boon to the rural schools. 


“Don’t Bite Off More Than You 
Can Chew” 


The task of physical improvement has 
been the direct responsibility of C. N. 
Fannin, assistant superintendent who was 
formerly a school principal. He works 
closely with Superintendent Nutter and 
Assistant Superintendent R. F. Brooks 
whose duties are principally on the cur- 
ricular side. From the beginning the ad- 
ministrators and the board have shown 


recording the location of children’s homes and locating 


Reading Alcove, Ball’s Gap School, where study and 
recreational reading are encouraged. 
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schools and bus routes. 



























is ideally lighted. 


notable self-control by setting their initial 
improvement objectives well within the 
probabilities of attainment and by re 
appraising as conditions change. ‘Don’t 
bite off than you chew” is a 
maxim with Mr. Fannin 

It has been the board’s policy to spread 
the improvements over the entire system 
of white and Negro schools rather than 
doing a few monumental jobs to which 
a certain group or community could point 
with pride. It recognizes the fact that a 
hand pump in the well of a one-room rural 
school is just as important to the thirsty 
children as the automatic mechanical 
water-supply system for many in a large 
building, and aims to keep both in order 
always. It has been the policy also to 
concentrate improvements inside where 
pupils and teachers spend most of their 
time rather than to include structural and 
exterior ornamental frills that are not 
basic to the child’s physical welfare or 
scholastic development. Where practical, 
the board has modernized existing struc- 
tures rather than selling old buildings at 
low return. As evidence of the long-range 
view, some small rural schools, where the 
local district must be consolidated within 
a few years, will require minimum re- 
modeling when re-made_ into 
country homes at a price satisfactory to 
the board and the new owners. 

With the possible exception of lighting, 
there has been little standardization of 
design, materials, and equipment. The 
administrators prepare basic plans for 
modernizing or new construction according 
to the known current needs, a forecast of 
the future, and intimate knowledge of the 
population characteristics and distribution, 
the general terrain and specific location 
They plan each job for a certain com- 
munity and site, and they utilize archi- 
tectural services primarily to assure the 
soundness, and possible refinement, of the 


more can 


sold to be 
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Classroom Wing, Enslow School, 


Play Porch, Enslow School, has doors set at angle to prevent 








interference with traffic. 


design which they do in the rough. These 
men visit many sections of the country to 
study schools of all types firsthand. 


“Know Your Community” 


In order to know rather than to pre- 
sume, Mr. Fannin has developed a survey 
for current information and probable 
trends. It starts with a large map of a 
school area, of which Ball’s Gap shown 
here is typical, which the teacher places 
on the tack board. The children help 
her to locate every house and_ house- 
hold. Then the children receive a form 
which is a part of the game “Know 
Your Community.” Each takes the form 
to be filled out at home under familiar 
conditions. The teacher inspects the re- 
sults carefully and checks off each home 
on the map. When it is evident that the 
children are ready for the wider survey, 
it is their duty (and fun) to call upon 
every home in the area. Each return is 
transferred to the map at school. A sum 
mary of the data shows a wealth of factual 
material about present conditions and 
probable trends. It includes: 

Number of houses 

Number of homeowners 

Number of renters 


Number of renters who have lived in the com- 





The Cook Elementary School, 
Huntington, is built of concrete 
block attractively painted white. 


munity one to five years or more 

Number of families which have lived in the 
community from a minimum five years to a 
lifetime 

Number of homes built 
less to four years or over 

Former residence of each family 

Occupations of family heads 

The number of children .by 
by age distribution if 
the probabilities of 
ten vears 

Number of children riding buses 

Average number of children per family 

Population trend in terms of families (elderly) 
with no children, with children in secondary 
school, no preschool children, with preschool 
children, young married couples, and vacant 
houses. 


Irom one year or 


distribution, 
and 


enrollment for 


grace 
under 
future 


school age 


This summary is converted into a brief 
report covering the location, building, site, 
type of community, and probability of 
future enrollment. The map, summary, and 
report are stapled together at the board 
of education for quick and accurate refer- 
ence as to what really exists in a given 
school area. 

Such a survey caused the board to 
abandon the antiquated one-room school 
in the Gap, provide bus transportation for 
the older pupils to a consolidated school, 
and build an elementary one-room school, 
library alcove, dining and community-use 
room, and a small kitchen on a much 
better site close by. Local spirit was at 
low ebb at that time. The new school be- 
came the nucleus of revived community 
activities and new ones. Over six years, 
the parents have furnished the kitchen, 
including electric refrigeration, have pro- 
vided a record player, a movie projector, 
a radio, a flagpole and flag, playground 
equipment, and they use the school so 
frequently for rural activities that the 


board leaves the schoolhouse key at a 
nearby home during vacations. In spring 
the hillside redbud and the dogwood peep 
into a good looking, well built, comfortable, 
educationally 


sanitary, well equipped, 
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The Milton Elementary Consolidated School has shops, music room, etc., in a one-story wing. 


sound, cheery school home and community 
rallying place that cost the taxpayers less 
than $7,500, because built in part of sal- 
vaged materials. 

Incidentally, much of the school nomen- 
clature in Cabell County is a joy to those 
who apprec iate the flavor of southern-rural 
Americana. Lower Creek, Wildcat (now 
closed), Charley’s Creek, Hickory Ridge, 
Salt Rock, and Cox’s Landing on the 
Ohio River are typical samples. 


Convincing the Voters 

When the project was launched in 1938 
the Huntington area had one of the lowest 
tax rates in the nation. The levy increased 
the school tax almost one half. By extend- 
ing it, the school administrators have paid 
for more than $13,000,000 worth of im- 
provements without increasing the taxes 
after that first levy. From the beginning 
the administrators have recommended the 
three-year-levy plan rather than long term 
bonds since they believe that it is difficult 
enough to project school planning only 
three years ahead. The campaigns which 
have gained public approval of the various 
levies have been approved by industry be- 
fore going to the voters, since taxes bulk 
so importantly in industrial operations. 
This approval of industry and homeowners 
has continued during nine years out of 15 
since 1938 when the first levy came up. 
Sixty per cent majority is required and all 
have attained 80 per cent or better. 

The job of organizing public opinion in 
advance of submitting the levies to the 
voters has been a notable one. A speakers 
bureau, radio, and in the last levy, tele- 
vision carried facts to the voters, while 
newspaper editorials, advertising donated 
by businessmen desiring school improve- 
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ment, bill boards throughout the county, 
in fact all means of mass appeal were 
utilized. The promotion included the in- 
genious use of milk bottle jackets and 
bread wrappers as well as dodgers wrapped 
by stores in packages destined to be 
opened in the home. 

Bumper strips and signs for car win- 
dows were part of the campaign, added to 
window cards designed and distributed by 
the pupils. The school administration head- 
quarters was a control center open 18 
hours out of the day where any cam- 
paigner could call if more ammunition were 
needed, or anything went wrong in his 
territory. 


The administrators credit the local staff 
of the public service company for valuable 
spade work in providing a sight-saving- 
room demonstration in advance of the first 
levy to show what the board could do 
when funds would be available. The power 
people have been unusually generous with 
engineering data and extension of their 
lines into areas where service to the schools 
rather than income to the company was 
the main issue. 


“Our Best Investment” 
This co-operative attitude is typical of 
most businesses in Cabell County. The 
school administrators have consistently laid 





Remodeled classrooms in the Milton Consolidated School conform 
closely to the Darell Harmon co-ordinated classroom developments. 






























































































































































































































































A typical modernized classroom in the Barnett School with 
attractive wall finish, new lighting, and furniture. 


their objectives and plans before the com- 
munities and have seen to it that all 
information of public interest about schools 
is disseminated widely through the county. 

“Business-Education Day” is designed 
for better understanding between the 
schools and the county’s commercial enter- 
prises. For a day the teachers visit business 
while businessmen become “teachers” for 
a day telling the children about various 
types of enterprises functioning in the 
county. Mr. Nutter says that the contacts 
give young people a better understanding 
of the many and varied businesses that 
are so necessary in making a city stable 
and progressive, while the teachers see 
business in action and carry back to the 
classroom the realities of the business 
world. 

To business, the board stresses the fact 
that the school, serving about 22,000 stu- 
dents annually and with 81 buildings in the 
system, are one of the big businesses of 
the county demanding practically all the 
functions and departments of any com- 
mercial enterprise, and “our best invest- 
ment.” 

Every opening or important modernizing 
accomplishment is celebrated by an open 
house for its area. Beyond that it is the 
policy of the board to invite use of the 
schools by adults for their own activities. 
\s a result the county schools suffer from 
far less wear, tear, and vandalism than a 
typical big school system. Mr. Fannin, who 
believes in light directional block 
wherever practical, says that he has had 
five glass blocks broken in ten years. 


glass 


Details — But Important 


In the case of a building to be modern- 
ized, all information about needs is 
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gathered and set down on a chart which 
shows every contemplated change or addi- 
tion from the exterior throughout every 
room and corridor. The final bill of par- 
ticulars, including the cost for each detail, 
is then blueprinted and each job is checked 
off as completed. 

Each building has been designed to take 
every advantage of local terrain which 
varies widely in this semimountainous area. 
Illustrative of how the citizens are back 
of the school improvements, in “Operation 






A drab school-brown classroom 
before refinishing and repainting 
in bright colors. 


Hillside” several thousand persons visited 
a school location one week end in a com 
munity picnic, when volunteers cut the side 
out of a hill for the site of a new school with 
contractors donating equipment and union 
men operating it. It is actions like this 
which make Mr. Fannin say, “Maybe | 
ought to get outside once in a while to 
see what a poor world it is.” 

Interior decorations in all new and 
modernized operations are in light colors 
for a reason which goes beyond the immedi 
ate psycho-physiological. If the same old 
schoolroom brown had been used in decor- 
ations, the school people say that nobody 
would notice it; therefore, they make a 
point of color and allow the teachers to 
select colors of the latex base paints for 
their own rooms. Experience shows that 
redheaded teachers are hardest to please 
in room colors. 


(Concluded on page 62) 





Glimpse of a remodeled classroom for art instruction. 
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It Can Be Done — 








EDUCATING EACH PERSON 
to the Maximum of His Capacity 


The educational literature in America 
often refers to a democratic ideal of 
educating each individual to the maximum 
of his capacity. Lofty as the ideal may 
seem, educators should not echo it or work 
for achieving it as a goal without under- 
standing what it means. There are of 
course varying degrees concerning which 
professed ideals are to be taken literally 

-or perhaps seriously. One way to deter- 
mine the extent to which a conscientious 
professional group can take a professed 
ideal seriously is to examine its im- 
plications. 

Determining one’s capacity to learn. A 
program which attempted to educate each 
person to the maximum of his capacity 
would need some method for determining 
that capacity. Tests of general intelligence 
and special abilities, as well as other ob- 
servations, make it possible to compare 
the performance of different individuals at 
a particular time — or the same individual 
at different times. However, the usefulness 
of test data for determining one’s capacity 
to learn is limited by the dependence of 
test results on previous learning oppor- 
tunity. If test scores are largely a result 
of previous opportunity, the scores may 
have considerable value in estimating 
capacity for further learning along a par- 
ticular line at the time the test is given. 
But such scores do not help much in 
estimating what an individual’s capacity to 
learn at a particular time might have been 
if his experiences before that time had been 
different from what they were — that is, 
if he had earlier experienced more nearly 
optimum learning opportunity. 


Changes in Capacity to Learn 

Related to the idea that learning capac- 
ity at a particular age is substantially 
affected by prior experience, is the idea 
that any individual’s learning capacity may 
change from time to time. The older 
literature referred to this idea under the 
caption “Constancy of the I.Q.” Various 
studies have indicated that one’s rated 
intelligence may change several I[.Q. points. 
When this is true, the value of test data 
as measures of ability to learn is further 
limited — should we accept the high, the 
low, or some other point within or out- 
side the range shown by the different 
ratings? 

*Alabama Polytechnic 


Institute, Auburn, Ala 
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Reference to “special aptitudes,” in 
learning considerations, implies that at the 
time concerned an individual shows greater 
learning capacity along some lines than 
along others. This point can be recognized 
without attempting to establish any genetic 
or environmental origin of the capacity to 
learn in different areas. The relative capac- 
ity of a person for learning in different 
areas would, however, be important for 
efforts to achieve learning up to his 
capacity —i.e., it implies dealing with 
capacities, not with a capacity. 

When learning conditions affect the rate 
of learning, any reference to a person’s 
learning capacity is hardly intelligible 
without accompanying reference to the 
learning opportunities or facilities avail- 
able. It is theoretically conceivable that 
several levels of learning opportunity might 
be kept stable through freezing society in 
some static pattern. Obviously no such 
condition could long exist in a_ society 
which is dynamic or relatively free from 
social stratification. A practical point that 
arises then is that any effort to determine 
one’s maximum capacity to learn would 
have to assume optimum learning con- 
ditions — since anything less than _ this 
would be subject to extensive fluctuation 
in two directions. 

Along with the probability that few if 
any adults have grown up under optimum 
learning conditions, is the fact that we do 
not know what would be required to con- 
stitute such conditions. We know that some 
conditions are more favorable for learning 
than others, with perhaps some gradation 
along a scale, but this is far from saying 
that any of these conditions is the most 
favorable. Hence a great deal of research 
would be needed to determine optimum 
learning conditions, especially in view of 
the influence which accumulated learning 
at a particular time has on further learn- 
ing and of the individual or personal 
character of this accumulation. Allied prob- 
lems would relate to developing administra- 
tive arrangements for providing optimum 
learning conditions -—— until we get more 
experience with large-scale efforts to de- 
velop slightly more than the “current 
average” learning ability among the masses 
of the people. 


Motivation Helps Learning 


Personal motivation affects the rate of 
learning. It is commonplace that the mo- 


tive one has for learning, in general or 
in regard to specific materials, affects the 
rate at which he will learn. Motivation 
presents important problems for every 
parent or teacher, as it does for many 
clergymen or members of the police force. 
Experience during World War IT reflected 
the importance of motivation — in the time 
required to reach a certain mastery of a 
foreign language, of instruments and data 
concerning air navigation, or of other 
emergency learning materials, as compared 
with “normal” attainments of typical high 
school or college students. Narrowness of 
the wartime curriculum and the cutting 
down on extra-curricular or “extraneous” 
activities are other ways of describing a 
high level of motivation and concentration 
on a specific goal. 

Motivation is important for any ideal 
which purports to educate the individual up 
to the maximum of his capacity —- whether 
motive is anchored to a particular job or 
to some other interest. Should one’s learn- 
ing ability be considered relative to situa- 
tions for which he feels little motivation 
or situations for which there is high 
motivation? 

Length of the learning period. It used 
to be maintained that “you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks.” As applied to 
humans, the idea in recent years has been 
essentially restated to say that you are 
not likely to teach an adult in middle 
life “new tricks” which he thinks are un- 
important and not worth the bother, or 
which he does not think he has time to 
learn. Lay observation of adult adjustment 
in such areas as the vocational and political 
worlds, as well as scientific studies in such 
fields as education and psychology, show 
that adults have much capacity to learn 
innate potential which was certainly not 
exhausted and perhaps not even drawn 
upon by the learning of their childhood 
and youth. 

If a realistic effort is to be made to 
educate each individual up to the limit 
of his capacity to learn, what is to be 
done about this learning capacity of 
adults? Should we restrict the ideal to 
childhood and youth, and say that when 
one reaches a certain chronological age or 
a certain grade level in school he is no 
longer a subject for consideration? This 
would hardly be an experimental or other- 
wise realistic approach to the situation 
aside from the fact that it largely leaves 
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dangling the question concerning the 
breadth or effectiveness of his educational 
experience before he has the 
arbitrary cut-off point. 


reached 


Discovering Learning Capacity 

Distribution of the nation’s educational 
effort. If one accepts data from biology 
and psychology indicating that there are 
genetic differences among individuals in 
their capacity to learn, and if he is alert 
to the practical fact that most persons in 
a society like that of the United States 
could learn much more than they do, then 
the question arises concerning the distri- 
bution of the social energy and resources 
available for education which should be 
made among persons reflecting the different 
genetic levels. It now seems that persons 
with IQ’s of around 60 or possibly less 
can learn enough to engage successfully 
in vocations which enable them to be 
economically self-supporting. Perhaps with 
further experimentation on learning mate- 
rials and methods appropriate for low-IQ 
persons, and with more detailed job 
analyses in the vocational world, further 
learning capacity among such persons will 
be discovered and utilized. Then, should 
society carry on exhaustive research in 
the’ area described in an attempt to deter 
mine the maximum learning capacity of 
such persons according to age, learning 
conditions, sex, or other that 
might be involved? 

Many people think society would gain 
more by exploring and developing the 
learning capacities of persons who are in 
the the favored 
from the genetic standpoint. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that within the fore- 
seeable future the people of the United 
States as a group are not likely to have 
enough = material enough 
trained personnel to carry out all of the 
exploratory and developmental projects 
which specialists in the various areas of 
human interest think desirable. If this is 
true then a_ selection must be made 
probably on some basis which combines 
tradition, partisan pressures, fantasy, and 
reason 

In any case it unlikely that 
enough study and experimentation will be 
directed into the learning the 
near future to determine the maximum 
learning capacity of any wide swath of 
varying humanity or the relationship of 
further learning capacity to each incre- 
ment of learning that is acquired. But 
even if such capacity for different strata 
of humanity was determined, there would 
still be the problem of applying some 
ethical principle in distributing the social 
energy and resources available for educa- 
tion among the different capacity groups 


factors 
categories 


average or 


resources or 


seems 


area in 


Absorptive Capacity for Learning 


Facility of education for absorbing great 
amounts of social Reference is 


energy. 
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often made to the increasing rate at which 
American productive capacity can supply 
such material wants as food, clothing, and 
shelter, and to the increase in leisure time 
which would be available to the American 
people if we did not consider it necessary 
to spend so much on military activities. 
For statistical evidence on the non-war- 
time trend in this country, one can examine 
census reports for recent decades concern- 
ing the increase in percentage of the 
gainfully employed population engaged in 
professional and service fields in compari- 
son with the percentage engaged in such 
areas of primary production as agriculture, 
mining, and manufacture. Education is one 
of the professional or service vocations 
which directly or indirectly engages a much 
larger part of the gainfully employed 
population than it did a half century ago. 
It should be obvious that if education 
further expands toward the ideal of edu- 
cating every person to the maximum of 
his capacity, a very great amount of addi- 
tional social energy and resources would 
be absorbed before the movement got 
under way far enough for us to realize 
the size of the task which the ideal implies. 
Because of this fact, and of the value which 
education can have for the welfare of the 
people as a whole in a democratic society, 
it is well to keep in mind the “absorptive 
capacity” of education —in an industrial 
democracy in which economic cycles and 
curtailed employment opportunities seem 
frequently to shake the social structure. 

{chicvement of the ideal would revolu- 
tionize American life. It seems apparent 


that public education in the Western 
Nations, and especially in the United 
States, has done much to change and 


reconstruct the society concerned. If it was 
possible within two decades for this nation 
to develop and operate a program seriously 
aimed at educating every person to the 
maximum of his capacities, the rate of 
social change would no doubt be speeded 
up accordingly. That is, the rate would 
be much faster than it ever has been —a 
revolutionary tempo. There is no way of 
predicting the direction of such change - 
aside from projections based on recent 
developments. However, it seems probable 
that the energy needed for coordination, 
through government or otherwise, weuld 
be greatly increased. Certainly our schools 
and other educational institutions would 
be greatly different from what they are 
now. 


Vague Ideals Helpful 

Social values and limitations of vague 
ideals. From foregoing paragraphs it 
seems that the ideal of educating every in- 
dividual to the maximum of his capacity 
includes a great deal of vagueness. How- 
ever, in a society in which many things 
are vague — and on somewhat of a more- 
or-less basis rather than a basis of some 
precise amount — there may be value in 









vagueness. When an ideal is stated in 
general terms, it is difficult for opponents 
to attack it pointedly—or to attack 
aspects of it. Hence, a general and “high 
sounding” ideal may be kept alive and 
perpetuated from one generation to another 

- with each generation contributing to its 
theoretical devolopment in particular areas 
and to the establishment of practices which 
are in accord with it. Moreover, after a 
social ideal has been cherished by a large 
group of people for a few generations, al- 
though somewhat vaguely, it acquires con- 
siderable prestige of age and tradition 
even though little has been accomplished 
during those generations to incorporate 
the ideal into everyday life. Hence if the 
statement of an ideal has been kept alive 
through widespread lip service, its familiar 
ring at a later date may facilitate the 
acceptance of practices which can be de- 
fended as specific applications of the ideal. 

It. should nevertheless be remembered 
that vague ideals never really help the 
people who cherish them, except perhaps 
through encouragement and hope or as 
an avenue for speculation and mental 
recreation, until they are bit-by-bit trans- 
lated into specific everyday practices. A 
somewhat vague ideal in regard to educat- 
ing each child to the maximum of his 
ability may thus make it easier than it 
otherwise would be to expand the practical 
educational opportunity of many American 
children. Educators should nevertheless 
have a more realistic understanding of the 
implications of the ideal as stated than 
most of them seem to have — and a clearer 
picture of specific steps that might be 
taken. 


In Conclusion 


The average person has greater social 
and educational opportunity in the United 
States than in most countries. Much of 
the personal liberty and the feeling of 
social equality which are general among 
the people of this country are outgrowths 
of the educational ideals that have been 
emphasized by leaders in our national life 
In a substantial measure the ideals of 
early leaders have been translated into 
reality, with the result that a system of 
public and private education has grown 
up which now offers more extensive edu- 
cational opportunity to the children and 
youth of this country than is enjoyed by 
the coming generation elsewhere. These 
ideals have been a constant stimulus to 
improve public education and to make it 
more extensively available. 

In a similar way the ideal considered 
in this article, of educating everybody 
to the maximum of his capacity, may 
well constitute a stimulus for further im- 
portant developments in the quality and 
availability of education for the common 
people. Ideals are usually most effective 
when their implications are most thor- 


Concluded on page ¢ 
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A School Board President Writes — 








“We Also Serve” 


Some men set up multi-million-dollar 
foundations for the public welfare, some 
promote worth-while “causes,” some work 
on civic committees for auditoriums, 
statues to pioneers, and public golf courses. 
I perform a public service, too-——-I help 
to build a better America through the 
education of its young people. I serve as 
a member of a board of education. Since 
this is volunteer service (only the treas- 
urer receives remuneration), it is a true 
public service. 

Our first school in Duluth, Minn., was 
held in 1856, just after the Indians gave 
up this area by treaty. Jerome Merritt 
(one of the “Seven Iron Men”) was the 
teacher of 12 pupils of four pioneer fam- 
ilies. School districts were set up in 1858, 
when Minnesota became a state; and the 
first elected board of education took office 
in 1870, when Duluth became a city. In 
1891, by act of the state legislature, the 
present school boundaries were fixed and 
the board of education was reorganized 
into its present status. We have nine mem- 
bers, who are elected by the city voters 
and serve for three years, and a clerk, 
who is appointed by the board. Our execu- 
tive officer is Alvin T. Stolen, superinten- 
dent of who is an advisory 
member of the various committees of the 
board. 


schools, 


Organization of Board 


Our board of education is organized into 
three committees, each responsible for a 
particular phase of the work: administra- 
tion and finance, schools, and maintenance 
of buildings and grounds. 

Problems are about the same as in the 
days when sailing ships entered the har- 
bor — except that, like the ships, they’ve 
grown and multiplied. In 1861, the school 
budget was $113; the committee on ad- 
ministration and finance set up a 1952-53 
budget of over $5,000,000. In 1873, the 
board negotiated for fuel — wood at $2.50 
a cord; in 1953, for coal at approximately 
$10 a ton. Besides the rise in costs, there 
are such items in the present budget as 
were never dreamed of in earlier days — 
telephone and telegraph, $10,000; power 
and light, $45,000. To help meet its finan- 
cial problems, members of the board have 
become adept in the ways of state legis- 
lators. 

The committee on schools now recom- 
mends the appointment of about 700 


*Duluth, Minn 
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Clark Kennedy, 
president of the board of educa- 
tion, Duluth, Minnesota, is serv- 
ing his sixth year as a school 

board member. 


teachers. In 1873, eight teachers were 
employed. The princely annual salary of 
$1,500 in 1883, for a superintendent of 
schools, drew such a large number of 
applicants that the clerk suggested “it 
might with a little stretch of the imagina- 
tion be supposed to include all males in 
the business of teaching in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada.” The 
salary question has always been a big one 
for this committee. In 1870, the board 
allowed lady teachers $5 a month to build 
the fires, but in the panic of 1873, they 
made a straight cut of $5 in the $40 a 
month salaries. Single-salary schedules 
were unheard of. By 1895, salaries were 
“$104 a month for males and $56.74 for 
females.” Teachers could take it or leave 
it. The present-day committee, after nego 
tiating with representatives, executive 
secretary, and attorney of the Duluth 
Teachers association, came up with a 
1953-54 salary schedule that provides a 
minimum $2,300 for a teacher with B.A. 
degree and a maximum of $4,300 for an 
M.A., plus a cost-of-living adjustment - 

“the product of 12 dollars times the num- 
ber of index points represented by the 
difference between 100 and the latest 
cost-of-living index available August 1 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor 
for the West North-Central Area.” In 


1880, the Duluth board employed 65 teach- 
ers, “four of them graduates of colleges”; 
now we employ no teachers without col- 
lege degrees, except on a substitute basis. 


Providing School Facilities 


Members of our building and grounds 
committee probably think early day board 
members were taking a rest cure. The 
first building for school use in northeastern 
Minnesota was erected in Duluth in 1857, 
a small, one-room, frame building. A 
former student says of the 1869 building, 
“low, rough, and unpainted, with a porch 
10 feet high and a 6-foot ceiling, with its 
giant box-stove and wooden walls, it was 
then fit representative of the educational 
opportunities in Duluth.”’ Board members 
had no need to study up on the merits 
of central heating, plumbing, electrical 
and ventilation systems; or on the demands 
for auditorium, gymnasium, library, work 
space, audio-visual rooms, or playground 
facilities. In contrast, by September of this 
year, we shall have completed over a 
five-year period, an elementary school 
building program including two new schools 
and modernization of or additions to eight 
other buildings. These schools are de- 
signed for modern methods of teaching 
with its activities program. The work was 
financed through a $3,000,000 school bond 
issue, passed by the voters in every elec- 
tion precinct of the city in 1949, 

A study of records shows that past 
boards of education were composed of men 
who were farseeing in educational matters. 
We may feel very modern with our 
safety programs, school boy police, and 
driver training classes; but old-timers were 
also safety-conscious. An early ruling of 
the board states, “no pupil shall anywhere 
around the school premises carry fire arms, 
sling shots, or other dangerous weapons 
or instruments.” We are proud of our 
adult education program, with its enroll- 
ment of over 3,000; but we find in the 
80's, 484 students attended evening classes 
operated five nights a week. Our free text- 
book system was inaugurated in 1880. Even 
our methods of teaching have roots in 
the past. In 1885, the superintendent de- 
clared in his annual report, “the ABC 
method, a relic of the past, has entirely 
disappeared from our schools, and the 
word and sentence method has come to 
stay. ... The primary teacher now realizes 
that ‘learning to do by doing’ is at the 
foundation of the education of a child.” 
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The Piedmont School, high on a hill overlooking Lake Superior, is one 
of the newly completed buildings of the elementary 
school building program in Duluth. 


Duties of the Board 


Although we struggle with a few prob- 
Jems unknown to our predecessors, they 
solved a few of their own. For instance, 
before telephones were in use, there was 
the little means of informing schools to 
dismiss early in the face of a blizzard. 
The board solved this by having the two 
city fire departments give signals. 

Among our newer responsibilities are 
those connected with “education for all” 
and “education for the whole child.”’ With 
a heterogeneous school population in our 
high schools, instead of a few students 
whose interests were academic, we have 
developed a broader curriculum to meet 
their needs. In a city 27 miles long and 
1% miles wide, we provide free bus 
transportation for elementary school chil- 
dren living a mile or more from school. 
We organize a health department and 
special classes for handicapped children. 
We provide tape recorders, radios, and 
motion pictures as aids to learning. And 
now it’s educational television. 

Undoubtedly, former school boards were 
composed of representative men and wo- 
men, a cross section of the city, as is 
today’s board. We are: two physicians, Dr 
P. G. Boman and Dr. E. Irvine Parsons; 
a baker and owner of bakery, Herbert C. 
Gustafson; a grocery store owner, FE. Clif- 
ford Mork; a business man who sells 
blacktop materials for roads, Oliver A. 
Haskins; a judge, C. Luther Eckman; a 
retired principal, James F. Taylor; a teach- 
er of private speech classes, Mrs. Waldemar 
Johnson; and a business manager of a 
labor newspaper, Clark Kennedy. Although 
our clerk and superintendent of schools 
do the research and preliminary planning, 
we still work together on a big job. We 
attend committee meetings, meet with other 
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question coming up, such as the closing 
of a school building, we have to adjourn 
to a school auditorium to accommodate 
the crowd. 


Monthly Dinner Meeting 


In the past few years, Mr. Stolen has 
instituted a monthly informal dinner meet- 
ing, held in various school buildings. Al- 
though these meetings are not open to 
the public, we invite a reporter from the 
daily newspaper. We like to talk over 
things privately, but not secretly. Some- 
times we discuss problems that will come 
up at the next general meeting, and some- 
times Mr. Stolen brings as a guest a staff 
member to explain his work. This year, at 
different meetings, two teachers described 
the work of the reading clinic; the elemen- 
tary school supervisor and a principal ex- 
plained the new report cards and the educa- 
tional philosophy behind them; and the 
medical director set forth the organization 
and work of his department. 

Any public service cheerfully and con- 





The first school building in northeastern Minnesota 
was constructed in Duluth in 1857. 


organizations, such as the education com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, go 
down to St. Paul to work with state legis- 
lators, and attend educational meetings 
and conventions. In our formal public 
meetings, once a month, we transact our 
business. In order that we may be con- 
versant on problems and can conduct meet- 
ings efficiently, Mr. Stolen supplies us 
with mimeographed copies of recommenda- 
tions from committees that we can study 
prior to each meeting. Copies are also 
distributed to the public who attend the 
meetings. As a rule, only about twenty 
public-minded citizens come to our board 
meetings, but if there is a controversial 






scientiously performed brings a spiritual 
reward to the door. This year, we feel 
we have added commendation of the public 
At a time that saw the public demanding 
a change in national and city elections, ou! 
three board members who were up for 
re-election were returned to their offices 
by a large majority of the voters. This 
action is noteworthy when one realizes 
that for the past three years we have 
been informing the public that we shall 
need another bond issue to finance the 
building of two new junior high schools 

Perhaps no civic body is more cognizant 
of the importance of its work than is the 


(Concluded on page 60 
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Recent Judicial Opinion — VIII: 





“Carry-Over” Contracts 
WITH SUPERINTENDENTS 


Local boards of education are usually 
considered as requiring broad powers if 
they are to properly execute their educa- 
tional responsibilities. By implication, they 
are thus viewed as possessing considerable 
authority in matters of procedural detail 
as it relates to their day-to-day operations. 

However, investigation of recent court 
decisions shows that the judicial philosophy 
of the higher state courts apparently looks 
with favor only on those board activities 
for which some authority —either ex- 
pressly stipulated or implied —can_ be 
found in the law. 

Stated differently, the courts have usu- 
ally held that while the absence of a 
specific legislative prescription may leave 
local boards free to exercise considerable 
discretion, in no event may local board 
policies or procedure contradict the school 
law, as it is embodied in legislative enact- 
ments and in the judicial interpretations 
of such enactments. 

The foregoing suggests, therefore, that 
before board members vote on a con- 
templated board procedure or policy, they 
should insure that the proposed action is 
in full accord with the school law of their 
state. To achieve such assurance each 
board member needs to become familiar — 
to some degree, at least — with the state 
school code and with the decisions of the 
state courts as each relates to a contem- 
plated (or existing) board policy or 
procedure. 

Such prior acquaintance with the per- 
tinent legal principles will permit school 
board actions to be based on con- 
sistency rather than on spur-of-the-moment 
expediency. 

An illustration of the value of a prior 
awareness of pertinent legal principles 
occurred in a recent case decided in the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi on March 
9, 1953. The case at issue involved a 
contract —for the services of a district 
superintendent — which was to expire on 
June 30, 1951, but which the school 
board “continued” until September 1, 1951. 


Facts of the Case 


In this case,’ the facts showed that by 
a written agreement, dated January 15, 
1951, the five members of the board of 
trustees of the Coffeeville special consoli- 
dated school district, in Yalobusha County, 

*J. J. Ferris High School, Jersey City 2, N. J 


1Crowson v. Crawford, County Supt. of Educ., cited as 
63 So.2d 231 in the National Reporter System 
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Miss., had agreed to “continue Q. T. 
Crowson’s contract as Superintendent of 
the school until September 1, 1951.’ The 
agreement, which carried the signatures of 
Crowson and the five board members, also 
stated that “some dissatisfaction” existed 
with an earlier tentative agreement to 
“elect [Crowson] for another year.’ The 
tentative agreement had presumably been 
made at a previous board meeting on Janu- 
ary 11, 1951. 

Upon completion of his contract [as 
district superintendent | for the scholastic 
year 1950-51, Crowson allegedly continued 
to perform his duties for the months of 
July and August. As of June 30, 1952, he 
had received no payment for these services. 

Claiming that the January 15 agreement 
constituted a valid contract with the 
Coffeeville board, he then brought suit to 
compel the county superintendent [Craw- 
ford] to take the necessary action to 
authorize salary warrants for these two 
months. The amount sought was the pro 
rata share based on his contract salary 
for the recently completed scholastic year 
of 1950-51. 

The trial court ruled against Crowson. 
Against this ruling he appealed. 


The Issues 


The principal question at issue might be 
stated thus: Was the board’s written agree- 
ment a valid contract? If such was the 
case, then by the state school law the 
county superintendent could be required 
to authorize the requested payments. 

Prior to settling this question however, 
the court would have to adjudicate another 
issue. This second issue, closely related 
to the first, involved the question: Was 
the manner in which the board selected 
Crowson for the July 1—August 31 term 
of employment in accordance with the 
state code? 


The Court Findings 


After noting that the term of the con- 
tested employment related to the scholastic 
year 1951-52 —rather than to 1950-51, 
which expired on June 30, 1951 — the 
court went on to hold that Crowson’s 
allegation, “that he had been elected at a 
meeting of the board duly and legally 
held,” was “a mere conclusion” to which 
the court could not agree. 

This was so, the opinion continued, be- 


cause of two provisions in the state school 
code. 





Stephen F. Roach, Ph.D." 


The first stipulated that trustees of 
special consolidated districts — such as was 
Coffeeville—— were to be elected on the 
first Friday of April; the second, that “any 
election of teachers by trustees for the en- 
suing school term, before the annual elec- 
tion of trustees, shall be illegal.” 

Since the wording of the written agree- 
ment showed that Crowson’s election had 
occurred at a board meeting in January — 
prior to the April date stipulated in the 
applicable statute — the court noted that 
this meeting was not one at which teachers 
could be elected for an ensuing school term. 
Inasmuch as the then current school term 
expired on June 30, employment for the 
months of July and August immediately 
following was not a mere continuation of 
the current term, but rather involved the 
ensuing term, which began on July 1. The 
court held, therefore, that the board’s selec- 
tion of Crowson in January, for a term of 
employment beginning the following July, 
was not according to law. 

The opinion then continued: “. . . since 
the two months period of July and August, 
1951, during which he was to render the 
services attempted to be contracted for, 
was a part of the next scholastic year, 
... the trustees were without authority to 
make a legal contract for the next scholas- 
tic year, or any part thereof, until after 
the date fixed by law for the election of 
the trustees.” 

Having thus held that the manner in 
which the board had selected its super- 
intendent was illegal, the court then con- 
cluded that the county superintendent 
could not be required to authorize the 
salary payments. This was so, the opinion 
stipulated, because the duty of the county 
superintendent, in so far as contracting 
with teachers was concerned, was limited 
to teachers who had been selected by the 
trustees “according to law.” 


Significance of the Case 


From the point of view of school board 
operations it would appear that this case 
carried the following legal implications: 

1. The authority of a school board in 
matters of detail must be based on existing 
law as expressed or implied. 

2. Written agreements between local 
boards and their superintendents, wherein 
the services of the latter are “continued,” 
will not constitute valid contracts unless 
all the contractual procedures utilized are 
in strict conformity with existing law. 




























































3. A board’s exercise of its authority to 
elect a superintendent may not contradict 
existing statutes relating to the time at 
which such selection is to be rade 

4. Incunbent board members are with- 
out authority to enter into a contract for 
a superintendent’s services for an ensuing 
scholastic year, or any part thereof, until 
after the date fixed by law for the election 
of members of the ensuing board 

5. “Carry-over” contracts, which con- 
tinue the term of employment of super 
intendents beyond the end of the scholastic 
























































Why Not 


Why have not more states taken advantage 
of the sound and proved practice of state- 
wide self-insurance of public school buildings 
At the present time the five states of Alabama, 


North Dakota, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Wisconsin operate self-insurance 
programs which include public school build- 
ings. Other states could well take notice of 


these plans to see how sizeable amounts of 
the taxpayer's money are being saved. 
Insurance is a shared risk and the insurance 
companies, like other business organizations 
The 


consists of the difference between the 


are operated on a profit basis gross 
profit 
amount collected as premiums, together with 
and the amount 
paid out to policy holders for losses. The 
ratio is this relationship of the 
amount paid for losses to the premiums. This 
ratio is often expressed as a percentage 
Scoville" a study made by the 
Ohio Education Association indicated that 


interest from invested funds 


loss-cost 


shows that 


over a 16-year period the loss-cost ratio of 
building insurance in that was 
This left 77 per cent of the 
premiums, plus the interest on reserve funds 


school state 


23 per cent 
as the overhead and profit for the insurance 
A similar study on 
scale involving all types of buildings in 
cities found a loss-cost ratio of 
the 
building were considered separately 


companies a nationwide 


ae 
26.9 per cent 
resistive 
the loss- 


In these same cities, when fire 


cost ratio was 3.6 per cent. One of two con- 


ditions seems quite evident. Insurance com- 


panies are making a handsome profit or 
school properties are paying tor someone 
else s losses 

“Asst. Profesor, Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley 

one: 


yraduate student, Colorado State College of Edi 
‘Scoville, Wilber I 


Colorado Schools’? (unpublished master 
State College of Education, Greeley, 1952). 


ation 
Fire Insurance for 
thesi Colorado 


\ Program of 
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year stipulated in an existing contract, 
and into the ensuing school year, must 
be treated as new contracts. 

6. The courts will not compel an official, 
such as the county superintendent of 
schools, to perform an action for which 
he possesses the necessary authority, unless 
such authority is itself exercised in strict 
conformity with applicable statutes. 

Two other points are noted: First, though 
this case concerned the contract of a local 
superintendent, the decision was based on 
statutory provisions relating to teacher 


the thus 


- which 
sidered were equally applicable to super- 


contracts court con- 
intendents. Second, the extent of the 
judicial review in this case was almost 
entirely limited to the procedure oi the 
board action, with minimum attention to 
the actual merits of the case. Since this 
latter aspect is a frequently applied judicial 
principle, board members would do well 
to employ only those procedures which 
comply with the spirit of the law as far 
as possible, and with the letter of the law 
as precisely as possible. 


SAVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


T hrough State-Wide Self-Insurance 
Dr. Gaylord D. Morrison* and Wilber E. Scoville** 


THE INSURANCE PREMIUM DOLLAR 


Commercial Ins. Companies 
(Ohio Study) 
 —— 


Alabama State Insurance 
Program 















KEPT BY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES FOR 
OVERHEAD AND 
PROFIT 


All Types of School 
Buildings 


self- 
which in- 
clude insurance of public school buildings 

The State Fund of 
been in 1923 


the 
operation, 


Following is a review of state 


insurance plans, now in 
tlabama Insurance 


Alabama 


This Fund is used for the purpose of insuring 


has operation since 


all state-owned property against fire and 
windstorm losses. An initial contingent ap- 
propriation of $100,000 was made by the 
Alabama State Legislature to protect the 


Fund against insolvency in its early years of 
for the 
Fund to draw upon this appropriation. As of 
1949 the Alabama Fund in- 
sured 6615 public buildings of which 4586 
were public school and college buildings 
Over the 26-vear period (1923-49) the 
Alabama Fund has the taxpayers of 
the state over 4 million dollars. The admin- 
istrative expense is paid out of the Fund and 
in the vear 1949 this amounted to 2.02 per 
cent of the premiums. This figure should be 
compared with the per 
above in the Ohio study 


operation. It has never been necessary 


September 30 


saved 


mentioned 
which was the opera- 


cent 


OVERHEAD AND 
PROFIT 







Fire Resistive School 
Buildings 
















97.98¢ 
RETURNED TO 
THE SCHOOLS 
FOR 
LOSSES AND TO 
BUILD UP RESERVE 
FUND 











KEPT 
BY STATE 
PROGRAM 
FOR OVERHEAD 





All Types of School 
Buildings 


tion cost and profit for the commercial in- 
surance companies 

North Dakota. The Fire and Tornado Fund 
of North Dakota is under the direction of the 
state commissioner of insurance for the pur- 
pose of insuring properties of the state, its 
political subdivisions, municipalities, and 
The Fund was established by 
the legislature of 1919 with no appropriation 
for its maintenance or operation. The laws 
governing the Fund were changed in 1935 to 
include the providing of free insurance cov- 
erage on all insurable buildings if the sub- 
had carried its insurance with the 
department for a period of five years, pro- 
vided, however, that the reserve of the fund 
be over $1,500,000. The law was amended in 
1947 to increase the amount of the reserve to 
+ million dollars before insurance was 
allowable. Until the reaches this 
amount all policies that have been in force 
for a period of will be 
charged 25 per cent of the full bureau rate 
while policies in force less than five years will 


school districts 


division 


free 
reserve 
five 


over years 
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charged 50 per cent of the full bureau 
rate 

Since 1935, when the law was amended to 
permit the purchase of teacher's registered 
warrants, the Fund has purchased a total of 
$5.659,388.59 in such warrants. These have 
all been redeemed at an interest rate of four 
per cent, netting the fund $158,209.70. This 
was a substantial saving to various school 


districts since the law governing issuance of 
such warrants provided for a seven per cent 
rate. This saving to 


amounted to $119,350 


interest school districts 

South Carolina. The state of South Carolina 
has a variety of sinking funds 
sinking fund has 


The insurance 


been in force 


since 1900. 
Except for the State House, which by law 
is uninsured, all state, county, and public 


school buildings, are insured against fire and 
windstorm The premium are 
established to be between 65 and 80 per cent 
of the 


damage. rates 


commercial rates and when the fund 


reaches five per cent of the total liabilities 
the premiums are reduced to maintain the 
fund at this level. Even with the above re- 
duced premiums the loss-cost ratio over a 


49 year period (1900-49) was only 30 


cent 


per 
for the accumulation of 
a reserve fund of over 5 million dollars. 
Wisconsin. The State Fund of 
Wisconsin was created in the act was 
amended in 1911 and 1913 to include district, 
municipal, county, and library property as 
well as property. When the fund was 
started premiums were 75 per cent of the 
stock company rates. The rates have since 
been reduced to 50 per cent. The assets of 
the fund as of 


This accounts 


Insurance 
1903: 


state 


December 3, 1949 amounted 
to $6,701,687.65. The total amount of premi- 
ums paid into the fund through December 
31, 1949 amounted to $7,129,937.40. During 
this same period the losses paid by the fund 
amounted to $2,375,663.34. This 
loss-cost ratio of 32 per cent even when the 
reduced premium rates of 50 and 75 per cent 


shows a 


are used. 
Vorth 
surance is 


Carolina. A newcomer to self-in- 
North Carolina. Its fund which 
has been in operation only since 1949 pro- 
vides for both fire protection and extended 
Insurance with the fund is limited 
to county and city school properties, and is 
optional with each local school district. In 


coverage 


the first year of operation almost 47 per cent 
of the school units of the state insured with 
the fund for a total risk of almost 40 million 
dollars. The fund charges 68 per cent of the 
regular commercial rate 
the state to the fund of 


An initial loan by 
? million dollars has 
made it unnecessary to make provision for 
reinsurance 

* * * 
the 
insurance 


Ie 1s 
operating 


which 
programs 
the 
the 
even the contingency appropriations are either 


that 


apparent states are 


their own are 


saving millions of doliars of taxpayer's 


money. There is no cost to state since 
not used or are refunded. The protec tion is as 
as that of as long as the 
reserve fund is kept at a sufficient percentage 


of the total insured values 


sate any company 
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Why can a state prograr 
at such a vast 


render a service 
that furnished by 
a stock company or even a mutual company 
One reason is that the overhead is much less 


Saving over 


Agents’ commis3ions and advertising can be 
practically eliminated since the policy holder 
seeks the program rather and the “company 
need not solicit business. Perhaps a greater 


reason for a saving is that school buildings 
and similar public buildings are a preferred 
risk as compared with industrial buildings and 
dwellings. This is especially 
number of 
school buildings. A 


true of the in- 
fire resistive 
the insurance 
of 46 fire resistive school buildings located in 
seven different cities shows that 
over a 16-year period $74,122 was paid out 
in premiums. During the 


( reasing one-story 


study” of 
Colorado 


same 16 years a total 
of $42 was collected as damage to these 46 
buildings. The loss-cost ratio on these figures 
is somewhere that it 
Perhaps it is not even 
being classified as insurance but 
rather as a $74,000 donation to insurance 


near .0OOS. or so low 
reaches an absurdity 


worthy of 


companies. 

Why, in the presence of this evidence, ex- 
tending over more than half a century, do 
not all 48 states operate self-insurance plans 
of public property? The answer to this ques- 
tion is also evidenced in this writing by the 
large profits going to insurance companies. 
These profits support lobbies to thwart legis- 
lation providing for self-insurance programs. 
The situation was described by one 
schoo! superintendent, when approached about 
self-insurance, when he stated, “That's a 
wonderful idea but for me to suggest such a 
plan would be suicide 
on my board.” 

The more prudent schools can be in the 
wise spending of funds for such needs as 
insurance the more money will be left for the 


well 


I have insurance men 


more direct aids of class instruction. Who 
needs these millions the most insurance 
companies or our boys and girls? Are we 


“paying too much for our whistle’ 


BOARD FORMULATES SCHOOL 
POLICY 


The board of education of the Candor Central 
District, Candor, New York, which had 
faced lack of formulated educational 
procedure, took action in 1952 to 
review its policies and procedures over a 13-year 
period. A complete review of the minutes 
supplementary files was made, and an 
ot policy 


been 
with a 
policy and 
and 
inventory 
was compiled and placed on 5 by 8 


cards 

After the completion of the inventory, the 
board was ready to set about compiling its 
manual. A lay advisory group was named to 


task of 
objectives. 


assist in the 
setting up 


formulating and 
The devoted 
its attention to such items as curriculum, build 
ings needed for the school program, and _ policies 
to be followed in permitting the use of the school 
community 
Later, a joint 
and 
policies 


a policy 
committee 


as a center 

committee of the and 

staffs reviewed the 
schedule 

idministrative person 


board 
the teaching supervising 
and 
schedules were set up for 


personnel salary Special 








Dr. Lee M. Thurston 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Thurston (58), appointed in June to succeed Dr 
Earl J. McGrath, is a native of Michigan. He received 
his Bachelor's, Master's and Doctor's degrees trom 
the University of Michigan. His first teaching position 


was in Manistee; from 1926 to 1931 he was Superin 
tendent of Schools at Perry, and later Assistant 
Superintendent at Ann Arbor. He was Professor ot 


Education at the University of Pittsburgh for six years 
and Deputy Svate Superintendent of Schools for 
Michigan from 1944 to 1948. Since 1948 he has been 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of his 
native state 





Rules 
pupils 
employees of the 
department. Supt. John Wilcox 
who directed the work reports that it is an 
ticipated that the work of the committees will 
result in the formulation of three types ot 


including custodians and mechanics 


and regulations were prepared governing 


nel, 


and teachers and duties ot 


transportation 


manuals: (1) a manual to serve as a_ ready 
reference for the school board; (2) a second 
manual to serve the faculty; and (3) another 


manual to serve in the orientation of pupil 


ORIENTATION OF BOARD 
MEMBERS 


School board members of the suburb of White- 
fish Milwaukee, Wis., are elected at the 
annual election held in April. New members take 


Bay, in 


office after the district meeting in July 

The board has followed the policy of per 
mitting new board members to sit in on all 
board meetings following the election until they 
assume office. They are given copies of all re 
ports, minutes, and other materials, Each member 
is presented with a copy of the booklet, “A 
Challenge of Board Membership” and a copy 
of the rules and regulations and the school 


directory. It is believed that the plan gives the 
background for his 


when he assumed office in July 


new board member a duties 


o 


If you know your local schools, you know 
you can trust your local schools ot. 
Freeman 































































































For Co-operative Action — 








The Superintendent’s Role in Staff Work 


Charles A. Briscoe and William S. Briscoe* 


Authors in the field of school adminis- 
tration have paid far too little attention 
to the concept of “completed staff work.” 
This concept, well known in military serv- 
ice and in business, has to do with the 
definition of the steps which an assistant 
should pursue in accomplishing his as- 
signed mission. Properly conceived, “com- 
pleted staff work” means thorough consid- 
eration of a problem in all its details and 
aspects. It involves consultation with asso- 
ciates and assistants, individual study, 
written report, restudy, rewriting, and fi- 
nally presentation of a solution which is co- 
ordinated and integrated with general ob- 
jectives and policies. Superior staff reports 
will avoid long memoranda but instead will 
headline — write necessary data and 
recommendations so as to make the essen- 
tial facts and conclusions quickly 
discernible. 


A Two-Way Relationship 


Effective staff teamwork is dependent on 
recognition of the fact that “completed 
staff work” is a two-way relationship at 
every level. The superintendent, for exam- 
ple, receives broad instructions and author- 
ity from the board of education. He con- 
siders his mission, breaking it down into 
component areas for assignment to assist- 
ants. He may select certain aspects for 
special study and develop these as prob- 
lems for assignment to his subordinates. 
Thus their missions become more specific 
than those of the superintendent and the 
authority assigned more limited. The 
process, however, is the same as between 
the board and the superintendent. Assist- 
ants to whom missions or problems have 
been assigned may follow a similar proce- 
dure with their subordinates. Thus a staff 
officer during the course of a day may 
assign work or problems to his assistants 
and in turn be delegated tasks by his 
superiors. This two-way relationship makes 
it important that the staff officer see both 
sides of the problem of staff work. 

In developing effective staff work pro- 
cedures, six basic steps are necessary. They 
are: 

1. Know Your Problem. 

How many times have you assigned a 
task to an assistant when you were not 
too sure of just what you were looking for? 





*Charles A. Briscoe is Business Manager of the Alameda 
Public Schools, Alameda, Calif. William S. Briscoe is 
Superintendent of Schools, Santa Monica, Calif., and 
Professor of Education at U.C.L.A. 
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If you do not know, how can your assist- 
ants be expected to define the problem? 
This does not mean that you may not ask 
an assistant to help define a problem, 
but, if you do, make it clear to him that 
such is the task at hand. 
2. Assign Responsibility to One Person. 
How often have you attended staff con- 
ferences or office meetings where the person 
in charge has discussed serious prob- 
lems which concerned all phases of admin- 
istration or all phases of a single depart- 
ment without assigning responsibility to 
anyone? Such meetings are often adjourned 
without anyone feeling responsible for do- 
ing the necessary research required for a 
sound and workable solution. Such meet- 
ings are generally fruitless. The fixing of 
individual responsibility by the administra- 
tor in charge is essential and primary to 
all staff work. 
3. State the Problem Clearly and Precisely. 
Once the problem has been defined and 
responsibility for solution fixed, it is im- 
portant that the assistant responsible be 
briefed as to the “Why” of the problem. 
In such briefing, the administrator should 
relate the problem to the major objectives 
and policies of the organization and of the 
department. He should also suggest possi- 
ble means of solving the problem, the 
specificity of which will depend upon the 
nature of the task to be accomplished. It 
is also advisable to delimit as much as 
possible the field of study, for there is 
often a tendency to go a little deeper and 
broader than may be necessary. Sugges- 
tions as to areas of study to avoid which 
may be fruitless or may already have been 
covered will conserve time, energy, and 
money. 


Share Experience 


4. Give Your Assistant the Value of Your 

Knowledge and Experience. 

As an administrator you have gained a 
wealth of knowledge and experience dur- 
ing your years of service. It is essential that 
your experience in the field be passed on to 
your assistant in order to save him the 
time and effort of pioneering in an area 
with which you are already familiar. Such 
sharing of experience will be appreciated 
by your assistant. It will enable him to 
develop his solution more effectively. 

5. Set a Time Limit. 

The assigning of a task without setting 

a deadline for its completion is like being 


asked by an acquaintance to “drop by 
anytime when you are out for a drive.” Its 
very indefiniteness connotes a feeling of 
insincerity and unimportance. It is ex- 
tremely important, therefore, that time 
limits be placed on all staff work. On the 
other hand, it is just as important that an 
assistant be given sufficient time to make 
a proper analysis of the problem and arrive 
at a logical conclusion. 

6. Make Yourself Available to Your 

Assistants. 

This final step provides the flexibility 
that is necessary for a well-co-ordinated 
staff action. Even though you feel that 
you have expended a great deal of effort 
to explain the problem, define the limita- 
tions, and provide background experience, 
you may be sure that as the study pro- 
gresses, additional questions will arise 
which only you can answer. Language at 
times is very difficult and confusing. What 
you said and what your assistant under- 
stood it to mean may be quite different. 
Being available for consultation does not 
mean that you should do your assistant’s 
thinking. You should, however, make him 
feel that, if he requires assistance or guid- 
ance, he can depend upon you. The quality 
of the completed staff work you receive 
from your assistants is in direct relation 
to the guidance you give to obtain it. 


Responsibility for Decisions 


The final test of completed staff work 
on the part of the assistant should be his 
willingness to implement the decision if 
he were the superintendent. Would he stake 
his professional reputation on its being the 
right decision? If the assistant is not will- 
ing to place himself in such a position, 
then the problem should be restudied since 
it is not yet completed staff work. 

Staff work like loyalty is a two-way 
proposition. 


—— + 


RELEASED-TIME PROGRAM 


A growth in the number of children par 
ticipating in the released-time religious instruction 
program has been revealed by the New York 
City board of education. 

In a statement issued in June, 1953, the figures 
show 117,801 participating in the program. This 
compares with 115,986 in 1952, and 109,835 in 
June, 1951. The figures were drawn 
registration of 411,285 children in 
three through eight. 


from a 
the grades 
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This is the first of two articles dealing 
with the practices followed in 14 large 
(mostly unified) California school districts 
in assigning secretaries and clerks to the 
schools in 1951-1952. The present article 
deals primarily with the selection, posi- 
tions, salaries, and other benefits. The 
second article will deal more specifically 
with the question of how school districts 
determine the number of clerks and sec- 
retaries to be assigned to a particular 
school. 





Selection 


Application: Most clerks and secretaries 
in the larger school districts obtain em- 
ployment by direct application. Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Santa Monica 
employ secretarial personnel through the 
Civil Service Commission, while Berkeley 
and San Diego use a “Merit System” 
which is similar to Civil Service in that it 
is administered apart from the school 
system. Where clerks are obtained through 
direct application, special qualifying ex- 
aminations may or may not be given. 

Minimum requirements for secretarial 
and clerical positions in the school districts 
participating in this study include a high 
school diploma or its equivalent, plus com- 
mercial courses taken either prior or sub- 
sequent to high school graduation. Experi- 
ence requirements vary from none in the 


*Graduate Student, School of Education, University of 


How Many School Secretartes 
Do We Need Here? 


Rudolph S. Kupfer* 


lower-paid jobs to a specific number of 
years of paid experience for the top posts. 
Most of the larger districts furnish 
mimeographed job specification sheets for 
the various secretarial and clerical posi- 
tions. 


Positions Available and Working 
Conditions 

Types of positions: In the elementary 
schools, the number of different clerical 
positions in a single school varies from 
one, a “secretary,” to four differently titled 
positions, such as two types of secretaries 
and two types of clerks. Where there is 
more than one person in the office, the 
secretaries assume the more skillful duties, 
including dictation, transcription, and office 
supervision, while the clerks do the simpler 
and routine clerical tasks including opera- 
tion of the switchboard, reception of visi- 
tors, and maintenance of attendance 
records. 

In junior high schools between two and 
four different positions are found. In the 
senior high schools this number ranges 
from three to seven. It may be significant 
to note that the two largest city districts, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, which 
obtain clerical and secretarial workers 
through civil service channels, have only 
three types of positions and three pay 
scales in their senior high schools, while 






ber of differently titled and varyingly paid 
positions. An example of the former 
would be: 

1. General clerk stenographer 

2. General clerk typist 

3. Bookkeeper 


An example of the latter might be: 
1. Senior secretary clerk 
2. Junior secretary clerk 
3. Registration clerk 
4. Intermediate clerk 
5. Senior attendance clerk 
6. Junior attendance clerk 
7. Senior library clerk 


Salary Ranges and Schedules 

In the elementary schools, beginning 
secretarial salaries ranged from $175 to 
$231 a month and reached in some in- 
stances as high as $285 after three to 
six automatic yearly increases. Clerical sal- 
aries ranged from $175 a month during 
the first year of service to $243 when the 
maximum level was reached after three to 
five years. Automatic increases were given 
yearly until the maximum is reached, and 
varied from $6 to $40 a month per year, 
with approximately $10 a month being 
the most common provision. 

In the junior high schools, beginning 
secretarial salaries ranged from $210 to 
$264 a month and may reach as high 
as $313 after three to eight automatic 





California (Berkeley) the smaller districts have the larger num- annual increases. The lowest-paid full-time 
EXAMPLES OF VARIOUS TYPES OF CLERICAL SALARY SCHEDULES 
Elementary Schools District Position Salary Schedule 
District Position Salary Schedule H_ Senior Attendance Secretary . 231-243-255--267-279 
A Principal's Secretary $175-190-205-220 Textbook Clerk (Intermediate Clerk) 196-207-219-231-243 
: cs . 3 : ee High School Treasurer 
B Intermediate Secretary 231-243-255-~267-279 Junior Financial ¢ lerk 207-219--231-243-255 
fenier Secretary 207-219-231-243-255 or Financial Clerk 231-243-255-267-279 
Secretary Clerk 196-207-219-231-243 Additional secretarial and clerical 
Junior Clerk 185~-196-207—219—231 service depending on size and need $185 up (various rates) 
( Secretary II $ 189-195-201-207-~213-219-225 I Senior Secretary $ 256-271-287-302-320-338 
Secretary I 183—189-195-—201-207--213-219 Junior Secretary 216-229-243-256-271-287 
Stenographer-Clerk 105-216-229-243-256-271 
Junior High Schools Senior Attendance Clerk _ 216-229-243-256-271-287 
: ? ; a nam: aie 2 ° ae Library Assistant 205-216-229-243-256-271 
D Junior High Secretary $210-215-220-225-230-235-240-245-250 
tee 52 20-275—-230-235-2 245950 
junter High (ies —_ ith ni ch J Secretary $ 246-259-273 -288-303 
E Senior Secretary-Clerk $ 264-276-288-300-313 Senior Clerk ; 211-221 246-259 
Intermediate Clerk (Attendance) 210-220-231-242-253 Junior Clerk 181-1 0-211 1 
Intermediate Library Clerk 200-210-220-231-242 
Junior Secretary Clerk O-210-220—231-242 K Registrar §-230-235~-240-245-250-255-260-265-270 
Administrative Sec 25-230-235~-240-245-250~-255~260-265-270 
I Secretary Clerk $220-235-255—275-295 Attendance Clerk l ?15-220-225-230-235-240-245-250 
Attendance Clerk 200-215-230-245-265 Financial Clerk 10 215-220-225-230-235-240-245-250 
Junior Steno Clerk; Receptionist 190-205~220-235-255 Secretary and Clerk 10-215-220-225-230-235-240~-245-250 
Textbook Clerk; PBX Operator 180-195-210-225-240 
Senior High Schools lementary and Secondary Schools 
' . (Single Salary Schedule) 
G High School Principal’s Secretary ; ; : 
Junior Secretary 7-219-231-243-255 I veneral Clerk Stenographer $225-265-275-285 
or Intermediate Secretary 231-243-255~-267-279 General Clerk Typist 25-265-275 285 
or Secretary 243-—255-267-279-291 Bookkeeper 65-295-310-325 
w Senior Secretary 255-267-279-291-303 for secondary schools only) 
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clerical position started at $180 per month. 
In the senior high schools beginning secre 
tarial salaries varied from $207 to $264 a 
month; the maximum salary was reached 
after four to nine automatic yearly in- 
creases ran as high as $338. The 
lowest-paid full-time clerical position 
started at $168 a month 

In both the junior and the senior high 
chools, salary increases ranging from $5 
to $40 a month were granted automatically 
at the end of a specified number of years; 
‘12 to $15 monthly increases were most 
typical. Increments were equal from year 
to year in some cases and varied in others 
\ unique situation was found in one of 
the largest cities which has a single salary 
schedule for all stenographic and clerical 
positions in elementary and secondary 
schools, with increases of $40 a month after 
the first year, followed by two $10 incre- 
ments in subsequent years. While the 
maximum salary was not reached in one 
instance until the beginning of the tenth 
year of service, in a majority of cases 
there were only four steps, with the maxi- 
mum salary being paid during the fifth 
year. 

The question of allowing overtime is 
often a difficult one in private business. 
The situation is not very different in the 
Some school districts answered 
“Ves” without qualification; others replied 
in the negative. In the majority of in- 
stances, however, overtime was allowed in 
unusual and in emergencies. Prior 
approval was usually required, mostly from 
the office, but sometimes an 
“O.K.” from the principal was all that was 
needed. Some of the school districts paid 
for overtime at the rate of 150 per cent 
of regular pay while others specified that 
the compensation consisted of “time off” 
at a later period 


and 


MA hools. 


cases 


business 


Working Conditions and Special 
Benefits 


\lmost unanimously the school districts 
reported that rest periods in the morning 
and the afternoon, ten minutes each, were 
allowed, either officially or unofficially. 

All school districts included in this study 

have some sick-leave provision. One half of 
the districts allow 10 days per year for 
full-time, 12 month employees; this pro- 
vision is cumulative to 30, 40, or 60 days, 
40 days being most common. A few of the 
districts allow 12 to 15 days per year. In 
the cumulative feature allows 
accumulation up to 40 days during the first 
10 years and accumulation up to 120 days 
thereafter. In another case, “' pay 
working days per vear, cumulative to 150 
days’ was allowed, and a third unusual 
case permitted “one day sick leave per 
month, cumulative to 40 days plus half 
salary up to a total of 100 days.” 

All districts reported that they have 
“some vacation with pay policy for full-time 
clerical personnel. Ten, twelve, or fifteen 


one instance 


for 30 


32 





working days per year starting after either 
six months or a year of service are allowed; 
ten days per year is the most common 
provision. Part-time and 10-month em- 
ployees may or may not get vacations 
with pay, depending oa the school district 
they serve. Where they do receive a vaca- 
tion, it is always less than that of full-time 
employees. After four, five, ten, or fifteen 
years some districts which allow 10 or 12 
working day vacations raise the paid vaca- 
tion period to 15 days per year. 

\ll school districts reported that their 
clerical employees were included either in 
the city’s retirement plan or the State 
Employees’ Retirement system. 

Only very few of the systems had formal 
orientation programs for new secretarial or 
clerical employees. Some attempts were 
made at informal “in-service” training ses- 
sions during the year, central office train- 
ing under experienced and qualified per- 
sonnel prior to assignment at a_ school 
unit, and summer classes 


Summary 
We have examined methods of selection, 
rates of compensation, and the working 





conditions of school clerks and secretaries 
and must conclude that there is sufficient 
variation that these factors are likely to 
affect the number of such employees needed 
in a particular school. Much similarity was 
found in the basis of selection of per- 
sonnel; some districts, however, require 
competitive examinations while others do 
not. All districts have some sick leave, 
vacation-with-pay for full-time personnel, 
and retirement provision, but these benefits 
are slightly more generous in some districts 
than in others. Few districts have orienta 
tion or in-service training programs. 

Salaries paid, however, vary greatly in 
the districts studied. A beginning secretary 
in District X may earn as much as $56 a 
month more than a beginning secretary in 
District Y. This is true for all levels, the 
elementary, junior high and senior high 
school. In addition to this fact, senior high 
school secretaries earn an average of $30 
a month more than elementary secretaries 
on the first day of their employment; this 
spread increases to $50 a month at the 
maximum level. Clerical salaries are con- 
siderably more uniform than secretarial 
salaries. 


Providing for the 


Fast Learner Chester W. Curtis’ 


Prior to the mid-nineteenth century, the 
United States had a dual education system. 
Higher education was designated as the priv- 
ilege of the upper classes. The children who 
attended school after the primary grades 
were, for the most part, real scholars. Educa- 
tional leaders practiced the philosophy that 
anything difficult was worthy of instruction 
and study; and little attention was given to 
the needs or desires of the children. Teach- 
ing was done by the “shot gun” method, with 
the middle area of students as the target 
This method scored well with certain indi- 
viduals in the group. There were, however, 
even among this select number, some — later 
considered geniuses—-who dropped at the 
wayside 

As the democracy grew in size, educational 
leaders began to realize that the future of the 
democratic way of life was dependent upon 
the education of all people, without regard to 
economic or backgrounds. With a 
changing philosophy, the schools met new 
difficulties. They now received children with 
much wider ranges of talents and interests 
Teachers realized that more time and atten- 
tion had to be given the slower learner, in 
order to have him acquire enough knowledge 
or skill to meet the requirements set up for 
the group. Remedial work and other ap- 
proaches to the problem of the divergent stu- 
dent were attempted. Grouping was tried as 
a possible solution to the problem. Children 
were classed according to native intelligence, 
and remained isolated from the rest of the 


School, 


social 


Principal, Hammond Central 


*Supervising 


Hammond, N. ¥ 


children in the same age group, who did not 
fall into that particular ability unit. How 
ever, even with the grouping attempts, there 
remained frustrated, bitter boys and 

for the goals set before them were the goals 
of the group as such. Equality of educational 
opportunity does not mean identical oppor- 
tunities, but that each individual child should 
be afforded those educational opportunities 
which are best for him, according to his needs 
interests, and abilities. The aims, objectives 
or goals to be reached are determined ac 
cording to the individual needs of each child 
rather than in a group or class category. Wit! 
this approach, a child is respected as an 
individual with all of his inherent rights, priv 
ileges, and obligations 


irls 


{ 
& 
{ 
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Enrichment Needed 


This philosophy finds teachers unprepared 
for the fast learner. In the past, they taught 
for the average. Then they found that remedial 
work had to be done with the slow learner 
in order to have him “get by.” Now some 
thing must be added for the fast learner, who 
is neglected. This is quite a challenge when 
we realize that it is from this group that the 
majority of our future leaders will come 

What is being done or what ‘can be done 
to meet the challenge of providing educa 
tional opportunities for the fast learner? In 
the high school, due to departmentalization 


and a subject-matter rather than a child 

centered philosophy, we handle individual 

differences by selection of subjects and by 
Concluded on page 60) 
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Donald E. Ross School, Braintree, Mass. — Adden, Parker, Clinch & Crimp, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


THE DONALD E. ROSS SCHOOL 
BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 
R. Stanley McConnell * and Ralph W. Proctor** 


The Braintree School Survey Committee 
which has acted as the building committee for 
the Donald E. Ross School, recently completed 
Braintree’s newest addition to its school 
system 

In the Committee’s report to the town 
meeting it was said in part, “The attempt has 
been to provide a designed building which 
would be both functionally and economically 
efficient and safe.” The result of this effort 
is apparent. Where similar items of com- 
parable quality were offered, the Committee's 
decision was for the lower price unless it 
could be proved that the higher priced item 
was premanently more satisfactory or econom- 
ical. As a consequence, some items which at 
first glance appear to be “luxuries” are in 
reality instances of economy. The fireproof 
construction makes a place of safety for the 
children and occasions the lowest insurance 
rate to the town. The dado walls in the 
corridors, being of structural tile, reduce 
cleaning, painting, and repairing to a minimum, 
Floors of asphalt tile are low in cost and 
easily kept in condition 

The Committee found that each classroom 
fitted with fluorescent rather than incandescent 
lighting caused such a drop in operation and 
current cost that the entire extra cost would 
be saved in four years and that over a ten year 


*Chairman of the Building Committee, Braintree 


**Superintendent of Schools, Braintree 
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The kindergarten occupies a corner room with full window lighting. 
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First Floor Plan, Donald E. Ross School, Braintree, Mass. — Adden, 


Parker, Clinch & Crimp, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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Second Floor Plan, Donald E. Ross School, Braintree, Mass. 


period the saving by using fluorescent would be 
something over $4,000 

The electric clocks are of single moter con 
struction. Dual motor clocks with hourly 
corrective features were considered, but at an 
extra cost of nearly $800, such a convenience 
was considered to be an unnecessary expense 

While the original plans called for com- 
plete landscaping of the property, this has 
been changed to eliminate all planting other 
than. grass on all areas except the front of the 
building, where some shrubbery was agreed 
necessary to give the building a proper setting. 
On the other hand, no thought was given 
originally to play space for the children on 
stormy days. The basement was scheduled as 
an unfinished storage room for no practical 


34 


use, so an additional sum was authorized to 
convert it to a play room which will be much 
used, 

Expenditures have been kept within the 
budget even with sudden rises in costs during 
the past year, and a modest unexpended bal- 
ance will be turned back to the town after 
all present commitments are cleared. 

The building was designed for a total capac- 
ity of 450 pupils, and it was estimated that 
about 420 would be its opening enrollment. 
The present total, however, is 445 and the 
library in the East Wing must be converted 
into a classroom this year. 

Of the total expenditures, the state of Mas- 
sachusetts has paid 36 per cent or approximately 
$248,000. 


ANALYSIS OF COST AND 


EXPENDITURES 
Exclusive of Site 
Civil Engineering $ 89.75 
Building — General Contract 597,670.25 
Utilities 965.18 
Site Improvement 5,183.35 
Fire Insurance 1,628.27 
Clerk of the Works 4,012.61 
Borings and Testing 436.29 
Advertising 146.00 


Architect and Bidding Expense 
Equipment 
Contingencies 


41,649.67 
37,860.09 
10,358.54 
$700,000.00 
689,641.46 


$ 10,358.54 


1 ppropriation 
Expenditures 
Unexpended Balance 
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Construction Features 


Wall Display Cases are at the entrance and 
in the main corridor. The right hand case at 
the entrance is the permanent Donald E. Ross 
Memorial exhibit. 

Floors. Asphalt tile is used on all room 
and corridor floors. These low cost floors give 
excellent service and are reasonably easy to 
keep in shape. Rubber tile is used on the 
kindergarten floor. It is higher in cost but 
better for little tots to sit and play on. The 
tile on the kitchen floor is greaseproof asphalt 
tile for sanitary reasons. 

Coat Racks Throughout the Corridors pro- 
vide a place for children to sit down while 
putting on or taking off overshoes, etc. The 
shelf is for hats, lunch kits, etc. 

Natural Lighting in West Wing (Grades 1, 
2, 3). This monitor construction allows ap- 
proximately the same amount of light at the 
front as at the back of the room without 
using artificial light. There is practically no 
difference in cost over standard construction, 
but the building can only be one story high. 

Toilets Between Rooms in West Wing. No 
more toilets have been built than would be 
necessary if used in large battery toilet rooms. 
The teacher has better control and supervision. 
No children are wandering in the corridors. 

Color Schemes. Classrooms are in four com- 
binations of pastel colors to give high light 
reflection and yet to be easy on the eyes Glass 
block also gives a better distribution of light 
without glare. 

Play Areas. Surrounding the building there 
are three main play areas of blacktop and one 
large grass area in the rear of the lot. Each 
classroom in the west wing has its own exit 
door to its play area. This gives greater flex- 
ibility with less confusion. Each teacher man- 
ages her own charges. The grass area in back 
of the school is for games which require large 
areas, such as baseball, volleyball, etc. 

Nurse’s Quarters. Adequate room and fa- 
cilities have been provided so that the dentist 
or examining doctor may have space to work 
and a sick child may be properly cared for. 

Washroom (at entrance to cafeteria). A 
circular wash fountain allows an entire class 
to wash at one time. The teacher brings her 
class here and sees that all pupils wash their 
hands before proceeding to the cafeteria or 
the all-purpose room to eat. We believe this 
to be one of the first schools in the East with 
this system, which is simple, yet effective and 
good pupil training. 

Kitchen. This will seem to some to be a 
little on the luxury side. After looking over 
the makeshift appliances and conditions in 
use in other schools, it was felt prudent to 
expend a reasonable amount to assure ade- 
quate facilities for proper food preparation 
and control. As a result, this will be the only 
elementary school in Braintree to serve a 
Class A federal lunch —a complete hot meal 
for 20 cents. 

All-Purpose Room. This is the one room 
which ties together the whole school. It is to 
be used as a lunchroom, gymnasium, audi- 
torium, and physical education classrooms, by 
dividing with folding doors. It is expected that 
this room will be used by the community for 
such activities as basketball, P.T.A., community 
gatherings, etc. The wood floor is known as a 
floating floor. It is not attached to the walls 
of the room but left free to expand or contract 
without buckling. Through a pneumatic con- 
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The All-Purpose Room serves for auditorium, physical-education 
classes, dining room, and indoor play. 


trol, this room may be heated without send- 
ing heat to any other part of the building. A 
similar control, located in the main office, will 
send heat to the administrative rooms sep- 
arately. 

Large Playroom (in basement). This will 
eventually connect the present building with 
the future addition when built. At present it 
is ideal for the east wing children as a place 
to let off steam on rainy or snowy days. 

Boiler Room. Here are all the heat and 
engineering controls. The Unitventilators for 
the entire school can be controlled from here. 


The battery room is at the left rear. These 
batteries operate the emergency lighting as 
required by state law. 


Architects 
Adden, Parker, Clinch and Crimp, Boston, Mass. 


Educational Consultant 


Ralph W. Proctor, Braintree, Mass. 
Ex Officio 


General Contractor 
S. Volpe & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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DeKalb teachers believe that learning to upon a junior high school to take the pressure determine the type of program to be con 


live effectively in our democracy is one of the _ off all the schools, including the high school, ducted in the new Junior High School. After 
chief functions of the modern American public and an additional K-6 unit in the area where — several months of weekly meetings, it was 
school. They also believe that democratic liv- the enrollment was destined to increase most finally agreed to set up a program in which 
ing cannot be learned unless it is practiced, This decision having been made, the second’ the basic learnings in language arts, social 
and that it cannot be practiced in an author- question was: “What kind of a building should — studies. mathematics, and science would be 


itarian or regimented classroom. They believe the Junior High School be?” Of course, this taught in one long block of time, either by one 
that it can be learned best in a situation second question could not be answered until teacher or by a team of teachers working to 


which provides ample opportunity for chil- we first decided what kind of a program we — gether. and occupying about four sevenths ot} 
dren to work together democratically in small | wanted to conduct in a new junior high school, — the pupils’ class day; with the remaining three 
groups in the solution of problems of mutual and getting an answer to this question re-  sevenths of the class day to be devoted to 
interest. They believe that this opportunity quired a bit of doing the unified arts and physical education. Thi 
is especially important in early adolescent A committee composed of all of the ele thinking back of this decision is another 
years. These beliefs account in a very large mentary school principals, all of the seventh story, but the decision having been made, we 
measure for the functional design of the and eighth-grade teachers, a number of the — were then ready for the question: “What kind 
DeKalb Junior High School — these beliefs, ninth-grade teachers, at least one consultant of a building will best provide for such 
plus a farsighted and visionary board of from each of the departments at the Col- program?” 

education, a firm of architects that was willing lege, and the curriculum co-ordinator and the There was a strong feeling on the part oi 
to depart from the traditional, and a con- superintendent started weekly meetings to the staff that it would be difficult to find 


sultant committee from the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College that was anxious to 
bring to DeKalb the best educational think 
ing in a modern school plant 

When it became evident that DeKalb had to 
have new schoolhouses to relieve the bulging 
enrollments, the first question was: ‘What 
kind of facilities do we need?” A careful 
survey showed that all of the school buildings 





would soon be greatly overcrowded, and that 
in one area the enrollments would increase 
much more rapidly than in the other areas 
The board of education, therefore, decided 





"Mr. Sullivan is Superintendent of Schools at DeKalb 
Iti. Mr. Kelley is a member of the architectural firm of 
t I Berger, R. I Kelley, & T I San Asso 
iated Architects, Champaign, Il The Shop Wing is one story high. 
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teachers competent in the basic learnings in 
all four of the areas mentioned above, and 
that adequate physical facilities should be 
provided for teaching all four areas, and 
available to each group. Since it did not seem 
feasible to provide such facilities in every 
classroom, the staff decided upon the plan of 
combining the facilities for two groups in two 
adjacent classrooms with freedom of passage 
between the two. In this way the two teachers 
in adjacent rooms could exchange 
rooms, keeping their own groups, or exchange 
groups. The plan presented by the Superin- 
tendents’ Study Club of the Chicago area in 
its 1948 publication 


either 


was accepted by our 
planning group as being highly satisfactory and 
was used almost exactly as presented there. 
In this plan referred to by the Superintend- 
ents’ Study Club as a “Core Suite,” one of 
the two rooms is equipped for language arts 
and social 


studies with 


a small library-con- 











Junior High School. — Berger, Kelley & Samuelson, Architects and Engineers, Champaign, III. 


ference room and a stage for role-playing 
activities, while the other room is equipped 
for mathematics and science with a confer- 
ence room and a workroom. The rooms are 
connected by a passageway equipped with 
cabinets and sink. Our plan differs from the 
Study Club plan in two respects: first, the 
dimensions are not quite the same; second, 
the language arts-social studies rooms of two 
different suites are placed adjacent to each 
other with a stage which opens from both 
sides lying between the two, thereby making 
one stage serve four different groups. This, of 
course, was done for the sake of economy. 
The total length of one “Core Suite” is 96 
feet, and there are four such suites built into 
our school, the two on the second floor lying 
directly above the two on the first floor. All 
rooms are 24 feet wide. See plan below 

The planning group felt that the ninth- 
grade should 





program differ from the pro- 
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Typical Academic Classroom Arrangement. 


a— mathematics-science classroom; b— science workroom; c— science equipment storeroom; d- 
conference room; e-——language arts-social studies classroom; f{-—library-conference room; g — 
stage; h— passageway. 
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gram in the seventh and eighth grades in 
that science and mathematics should be taken 
out of the basic learnings group and offered 
as separate units, leaving only language arts 
and social studies in the basic 
core program, 
reason 


learnings, or 
in the ninth grade. For this 
a separate and much better equipped 
laboratory has 

ninth-grade science, and 
without the conference 


science been provided for 
three 
room facilities have 
been provided for mathematics and other out- 
of-core subjects. These occupy the 
space on the second floor immediately above 
the fine-arts and 


first floor 


classrooms 


rooms 


home-arts rooms on the 


While the provision for the basic learnings 
described above is probably the unique part 
of our plan, it is by no means the most com- 
plete. We have tried to provide equally well 
for afl other phases of our program. The 
unified arts are served by a fine-arts room 
85 feet long: a home-arts suite, consisting of 
a living room 


a foods room, a clothing room 


and a grooming room: and a six unit indus 


trial-arts wing, providing for exploratory 


training in six different areas. The music wing 


consisting of the main practice room plus 


four small studios, an instructor’s office, a 
library room, and an instrument room, has 
been located across the gymnasium lobby 


order that the 
instruments will not 
disturb classroom activity 


from the classroom units in 


sound from practicing 
Physical education 
facilities consist of a gymnasium with a play 
ing floor 90 by 70 ft., a supplementary activ 
The ad 


the principal 


ities room, and a 12-acre play field 


ministrative wing consist ot 
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office, the student office, two counseling rooms, 
the health services room, and a workroom 
which also houses the control unit of an inter- 
communication system that reaches every 
part of the building, and the control unit for 
a television system with outlets in the social 
room, the library, and the gymnasium- 
auditorium, 

The basement provides for two large stor- 
age rooms, 58 ft. long and 45 ft. long re- 


eovs I] Lasonavony = | A 
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spectively, which are intended to warehouse 
the supplies for the entire school system, a 
cafeteria with a capacity of 300 at a sitting, 
a social room or community room, im- 


mediately off the cafeteria, for community 
nieetings and other student activities, and an 
activities room to supplement the gymnasium. 

The building is built to house from 600 to 
660 junior high pupils, and is built on a ratio 
of four class stations for the basic learnings 
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three 


to stations for the unified arts and 
physical education. In submitting the plan for 
final board-of-education approval, the board 
asked for assurance that the building as 
planned could be used for the more traditional 
type of program: should it seem advisable at 
a later date to change from the basic learn- 
ings, or core groupings, to the traditional 
program. When it was pointed out that the 
facilities provided would be desirable for any 
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Main Floor Plan, DeKalb Junior High School, DeKalb, IIl.— Berger, Kelley & Samuelson, 
Architects & Engineers, Champaign, II]. 
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Classes may join in large-group activities when the partitions are drawn back. 


type of program, the board of education put 
their full endorsement on the program. 

The architects were advised to proceed with 
the final working drawings and construction 
details. While the functional programing of 
the building was left almost entirely to the 
professional educators, the board of education, 
with the architects’ advice, assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the type of materials and 
construction to go into the building. 

The guiding principle of the board of edu- 
cation was long life and low maintenance cost; 
the architects, together with the superintend- 
ent, prepared comparisons of materials and 
equipment, and selections were made based 
on the following considerations as_ well 
suitability, adaptability, and initial cost. 

It was decided to make the building as 
fire resistive as possible. Therefore steel, con- 
crete, brick, stone, and masonry materials 
were used for basic construction. 

The exterior is of light colored face brick 
with small accents of simple stone, while the 
interior walls are completely plastered with 
the exception of the gymnasium, band rooms, 
and shops where lightweight blocks are the 
finished wall surface, which make for addi- 
tional acoustical value 

An interesting item is the fact that the same 
millwork manufacturer furnished the labora- 
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The elevated platform between classrooms is used for demonstrations, 
discussions, and other academic activities. 








Cases for displays of student work are features : 
of the corridors. oe 






















The Building is so located that the playground —> 
affords space for the major sports. 
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Basement Plan, DeKalb Junior High School, DeKalb, Ill. Messrs. Berger, Kelley, & Samuelson, 
Architects and Engineers, Champaign, I11. 
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tory, homemaking, and library equipment, as 
well as the doors, trim, and built-in cabinet 
work. This makes for uniformity of the wood- 
work throughout the job. All woodwork was 
prefinished before delivery to the site 

Color was given careful study and each 
with this in Floor- 
room to 
ind the walls have been painted in 
harmonious The window 
originally selected for 
durability and low maintenance, add _ their 
color to the whole effect. So do the green 
chalk boards and cork boards. The table tops 
in the laboratory are of acid resisting green 
instead of the dull black which has been the 
standard lab-table top. 

Sound control was given particular thought 
for certain rooms as mentioned earlier, but 
the entire building has fire resistant acoustical 
treatment 

Light control was a part of the thinking, 
and therefore the use of prismatic glass block 


studied mind 
tile patterns and 


room 


room Was 


colors vary from 


tones glazed-tile 


sills and baseboards 


over a vision strip of clear glass set in 
aluminum sash was decided upon. The glass 
block directs as much natural light as pos- 


sible to the interior of the room, this natural 
light has been supplemented with fluorescent 
lighting fixtures calculated to produce an 
ample amount of glareless light at the desk 
level on dark days 

Heating and ventilating units designed so as 
to heat and ventilate each room separately 
are controlled thermostatically so as to satisfy 
the room needs and the learning activity as 
the individual desire. These 
beautifully finished units have matching steel 


teacher may 
cabinets for additional storage space in each 
room, which catch 
reheat them 


also window drafts and 
[his building was designed with the future 
fully in mind. Each 


academic area, the shop area, the music area 


major use area —the 


and the physical education area — can be ex- 


panded easily without disturbance to the 
basic unit 

The total cost of the building, including an 
work and all 
was $1,247 ,00( 
98% cents per cubic foot, or $1,890 per pupil 
The board of feels that 
it has provided the DeKalb community not 
only with a sound school building structurally, 
but with a building that incorporates the best 


current thinking § in 


unusual amount of case mov- 


able equipment vhich figures 


capacity education 


schools lor young 


adolescents 


COMPLETE ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 


The board of education of La Marque, Tex., 
is completing a new school administration build 
ing. The building will offer additional 


space for the board offices and will 


housing 
SC hool 


provide adequate offices for the superintendent, 
the assistant superintendent, the business office 
the head nurse, the director of adult education, 


the co-ordinator of instruction, the director otf 


cafeterias, and the secretarial offices, as well as a 
storeroom tor receiving and distributing school 
supplies. 

Ihe board is also completing three projects in 
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The Cooking Laboratory is colorful and fully equipped. 


connection with its $3,000,000 building program, 
including an eight-room addition to the junior 
high school, and an eight-room addition to the 
Woodland elementary school 

The $3,000,000 building program has provided 
a wide selection of new buildings, including 
senior high junior high school, 4 
elementary schools, a music hall, a shop building, 
a fieldhouse, a teachers’ residence and garages 

The educational planning for all of 
projects has been carried on by Mr. E. H 
superintendent of the La Marque schools 


schools, 1 


these 
Black 


JEFFER 





ON PARISH SPENDS 
$1 MILLION 


The Jefferson parish school board at Gretna 
La., has earmarked $1 million for school build 
ing construction to meet a_ rapidly 
enrollment 

Supt. Lemuel W. Higgins has reported that the 
annual enrollment is growing at the rate of 150 


growing 


students a vear, a steady growth requiring long 
range, permanent 


tional needs 


planning to meet the educa 


The building program calls for 34 permanent 
classrooms and additions to six schools. Bids for 
construction will be let shortly. The new units 
will be financed from a $900,000 fund which the 
school board has on hand from a previous bond 
issue 

The Jefferson 
faced 


board in it 
with the difficulty of providing adequate 
rural as well as urban facilities. New school unit 
to be provided in East Bank and West Bank will 
involve an expenditure of $3,275,000 


planning is also 


PLANNING FOR FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT 

In San Bernardino, Calif 

tion and Supt. F. Mueller 


operated in a recent innovation in site planning 
and provisions for the 


the board of educa 


Eugene have co 


future development ol 


the elementary school plant 


found expression in a new 


This plan has 
building type called 
“permanent-movable” building 
Following a study of the 
the past had the 
board has developed a new design, which reduces 
the handicaps ot 
minimum. A stud) 


tructures which in 
nickname “bungalow,” the 
these buildings to a practical 
was made of the better mov 
Oakland 
Angeles, and 


experience a 


able buildings in the nearby 
san Diego, 


cities ol 
Costa Los 
Longe Beach. Out of this 
building was designed 


Contra 
valuable 
which when placed on a 
school ite is made to 


appear as part of the 


existing school plant 


Subdivisions in the San Bernardino Valley, and 
particularly around the city of San Bernardino 
| ] redevelopment 


m yn ourban program, are 
rapidly being completed so that it is practically 
impossible to predict accurate population trends 


The board, in providing a solution, describes 


an area surrounding a particular school and 


makes judgments concerning the residue of child 
After 
the population estimate has been made the board 
proceeds to these 
movable buildings which can be moved to other 
locations when the need for additional facilities 
has passed. 


population which will remain in the area 


place on sites permanent 


The board believes that these buildings of the 
movable type are providing housing advantae 
above those offered in other district 
structures. In addition to the 
present project, calling for 104 classrooms in new 
buildings and additions, the board is completing 
the erection of a senior 
high S( hools 
schools, and 


over and 


having movablk 


high school, two junior 
additions to three other junior high 
replacement of 
buildings and 
grounds. These structures are in immediate de 
mand to meet a_ school 
than doubled 
still rising and 


reconstruction and 


the present senior high school 
which has 
which i 


situation in 


population 
1943, and 
critical 


more since 
creating a 


choolhousing facilities 


































































PLANNED FOR 
EXPANSION 


The Kaune Elementary School, 
Santa Fe 


The Kaune Elementary School is one of 
the seven school buildings erected in 1948 
49 to meet, first of all, the rapid growth in 
the school population and, second, to provide 
a flexible type of buildings, suited to a mod- 
ern program of primary education. The 
building is of the simplest functional design, 
with a minimum of ornament, based on 
Spanish and Indian precedents and limited to 
the entrances. The building literally stands 
on a concrete slab and is constructed of ce 
ment blocks, plastered in and outside. It 
serves the first six grades and includes, in 
addition to six classrooms, a_ kindergarten, 
special room for the nurse, and an all-purpose 
room. The primary rooms are placed at the 
end of the building opposite the assembly 
room, and are equipped with special toilets 
and independent exits to the playground 

All of the rooms have asphalt tile flooring, 
except the assembly room which has a maple 
floor. Walls are plastered and ceilings are of 
acoustic tile. 

The building was erected as a part of a 
$1,000,000 school bond issue. The educational 
planning was done by T. C. Bird, superin- 
tendent of schools, and the architectural plan- 
ning and supervision was done by Meen, 
Zehner & Associates, Architects, Santa Fe 


ae 





The Kaune Elementary School, Santa Fe., N. Mex. — Messrs 
Zehner, & Associates, Architects, Santa Fe. 
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Floor Plan, Kaune Elementary School, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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For Better Achievement — 








Let’s Return to the Percentage Plan 


of Reporting Pupil Progress Pau! a. Crafton’ 


The reaction to the proposal that we return 
to the percentage plan of reporting pupil prog- 
ress is likely to be immediate and unfavorable. 
Its limitations and defects, as a reporting pro- 
cedure, are so well known to experienced 
teachers and school administrators that the 
writer could be shouted down in derision for 
suggesting such an obsolete measure were he 
not convinced that it has usefulness when 
associated with a new and _ psychologically 
sound idea. 

The idea to be advanced here is associated 
with two assumptions: (1) The purpose of 
the school is to promote chlidren, and not to 
fail them. (2) Any schoo] that resorts to a 
system of reporting which makes mastery of 
subject matter the chief goal becomes selec- 
tive in its retention of pupils and is certain to 
defeat the worthy aim of an education for all 
the children of all the people. 

Now the fact that any chlid has a learning 
capacity peculiarly his own is well known. 
That this ability to learn varies with indi- 
viduals is also commonplace knowledge. It is 
recognized that seldom does anyone learn to 
the maximum of his ability. This relationship 
between achievement and ability is known as 
an “accomplishment quotient.” 

ut the idea that the percentage scale could 
be useful in reporting pupil achievement in 
terms of his own ability is new. Let’s see how 
it works. 


Percentage of Capacity? 


Percentage, as we all know, is a statement 
of ratio. For example, 50 per cent of $1 is 
50 cents. Fifty cents is one half of a dollar. 
It is one of the two equal parts which make 
up a dollar. Any fraction is a ratio. It is most 
noticeable when it is a common fraction but 
whether it be expressed as 1%, .50, or 50 per 
cent it is still a ratio. 

Now to any individual’s learning capacity we 
can assign a value of 100. Whether he learns 
slowly or rapidly, or little or much, is im- 
material. The point is, for him it represents 
the ultimate learning of which he is capable. 
For our purpose, this “100” will become the 
denominator of a fraction of which the nu- 
merator will be an estimate on the part of the 
teacher of the extent to which an individual 
is working and learning to the limit of his 
ability. This relationship is a ratio, if you 
please. Remember that the limit of this ability 
is represented by 100. Thus the teacher might 
award him a mark of 90/100 which would be 
interpreted to mean that in her judgment he 


*Superintendent of Schools, Monmouth, IIl 
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has achieved 90 per cent of the learning of 
which he is capable. Since 100 has arbitrarily 
(but for good reason) been chosen to represent 
the individual’s learning capacity and since 100 
is also the base figure for expressions of per- 
centage, we can drop the fraction form of the 
mark and lo! we find him to have a report 
card mark of 90. Under our plan this is a 
percentage mark which relates achievement to 
ability and not achievement to subject matter 
mastery. The former relationship is just and 
in the interest of pupil welfare; the latter is 
not. Let me explain. 

It was said in the beginning that the purpose 
of the school is to promote children, not to 
fail them. The welfare of a child can be pro- 
moted when he experiences success with his 
undertakings. It is futile and contrary to the 
principle of individual differences to expect 
all children to succeed to the same degree. 
But succeed they must if they are to remain 
well adjusted and to grow in confidence and 
competence. The alternative is to make per- 
sonality cripples out of them. The method of 
providing an opportunity for success for all 
children is to recognize the range of abilities 
and then set the level of expectation well 
within the reach of all. 


Saving From Discouragement 


It was also said above that mastery of sub- 
ject matter per se is passe as a standard or 
goal for all pupils to achieve in the same degree. 
All pupils cannot achieve in the same degree. 
Anyone who is familiar with the principle of 
individual differences is in agreement on that 
If some pupils are to be saved from discour- 
agement with school and the disgrace of fail- 
ure, some system must be devised to encourage 
their best efforts, the intellectually able as 
well as the intellectually feeble. If that is to be 
accomplished in any realistic sense, the goal 
of education must be shifted from mastery of 
subject matter to child self-realization, to 
learning opportunities in harmony with each 
child’s capacity to learn 

Everyone likes to be evaluated 7f in the 
results of the evaluation there appears to be 
some element of encouragement. Only those 
who are above average intellectuaily appreciate 
comparisons with the school marks of their 
companions. Their higher marks provide the 
self-satisfaction upon which the ego grows. 
Those who receive the very low and the fail- 
ing marks, under the current system of paying 
off for subject matter mastery, wander about 
with a dull sense of frustration and defeat and 
a conviction, if it were vocally made, that “I 
just don’t have the brains of other children.” 


The child may take his defeat apathetically 
and passively or it may be accompanied or 
later replaced by a feeling of resentment and 
bitterness. Who are among the primary de- 
tractors of public education today? It is those 
for whom the schools have done the least. 
Those who failed and who were consequently 
denied the recognition the school had to offer. 

Now good citizens are never made by with- 
drawing a feeling of self-respect. A basic prin- 
ciple of promoting good mental health is for 
the school to add to the pupil’s self-esteem, 
to help him become or remain a well-adjusted 
individual. 


Stimulating the Lazy 

How much better then will it be for a child’s 
report card to carry a 90 in English, for in- 
stance, signifying a close relationship between 
achievement and his ability, than a 50 in- 
tended to convey the impression that he has 
only mastered 50 per cent of subject matter. 

Likewise, it would be better for the prize 
pupil once in a while to receive a mark of 75 
to suggest that he is working away below his 
ability level. I am sure that would be a 
stimulus to his lazy mental processes. 

There are some who will say that the mark- 
ing scheme proposed is too subjective; i.e., 
teachers can never be sure of the exact ability 
a given person has. 

Granted! But are those same teachers so 
sure of their interpretation of scholastic stand- 
ards? Can they justify the difference between 
a 95 and 96 in the traditional usage of the 
figures? Research evidence is available to 
prove they cannot. 

Administrators may want to argue that 
the poorest intellectually endowed pupil in a 
graduating class may end his high school career 
with an average between 95 and 100. 

What of it? No harm has been done. On the 
contrary, something significant has been ac- 
complished. The child who would have dropped 
out a year or two earlier, a victim of the sub- 
ject matter mastery complex, receives his 
diploma with head held high, a smile on his 
face, and confidence in every step he takes 
He has a good start toward being a good man 
and citizen. 


On to College? 


But what the institution? Won’t it 
get a bad reputation for lowering its standards 
to graduate everybody? To answer that, let 
me ask this question: Just what is public 
education good for if not for everybody? 
Which is more important, the reputation of 
an inanimate institution or the personality and 


about 
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citizenship development of a human being? 
Furthermore 
all public 

some 


if the issue be faced squarely, 
educational undergo 
in explaining why, in 
they have permitted some children 
to accumulate enough units to graduate and 
have denied, through a process of failure, the 
same honor to others. 


institutions 
embarrassment 
the past 


Some administrators may now ask, Are you 
going to let the intellectually inferior grad- 
uates into college? 

Not at all. The practice generally followed 
today, in addition to a transcript of credits 
is for the high school principal to recommend 
the graduate to the college or university of his 
choice. No admission. 


But a necessary forerunner of this procedure is 


recommendation; no 


a good guidance program which, well in ad- 








vance of graduation, will have warned the 
graduate that he is a poor risk for college en- 
trance. Good guidance will indicate to him 
other channels into which his talents may be 
directed with greater probability of success. 

We need not be hagridden with the old 
100 marking That it has 
some value is indicated in the fact that it has 
survived so long. That it can become a useful, 
sound, and respectable technique of evaluating 
pupil growth in school has been suggested in 
this article. Its use as indicated here will help 
to create confidence, stimulate self-respect, 
encourage effort, promote mental health, guar- 
antee growth in manhood and citizenship, and 
reduce the number of “dropouts. 


percent system 


Whoever heard of a child dropping out of 
school who made “good grades’? 


What Do School Officials Think 
of Public Law 874? 


L. R. Davis. Ed.D. * 


One of the most significant federal assistance 
measures passed by the Eighty-First Congress 
was Public Law 874. This law was designed 
tG give financial aid to school districts which 
have become seriously impacted by the na- 
tional defense effort. Under the provisions of 
the law, schools which are educating federally 
connected children, or schools which have had 
their revenues decreased by the federal ac 
quisition of property, 
financial grants 

For the school year 1950-51, the first year 
Public Law 874 was in operation, 1183 school 
districts qualified for assistance. These 1183 
districts had entitlements amounting to $30,- 
181,666.23.' The following year, 1951-52, saw 
an increase in the number of federally affected 
school districts to 1,746. Entitlements for the 
second year totalled $48,566,292.18.'! 


are eligible for federal 


In order to determine what school officials 
think about Public Law 874, the writer re 
cently sent a series of questions to 122 super- 
intendents in federally affected areas located 
throughout the nation. Replies were received 
from 103 of these superintendents 


Opinions Received 
Federal Responsibility. The first item in the 
study was concerned with the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to assist federally 


affected schools. To the question, “Should the 


Federal Government give financial assistance 
to federally affected schools?” 97.1 per cent 
of the respondents replied, ‘Yes.’ Only 2.9 
per cent expressed the opinion that federal 
*Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va 
Federal Security Agency, United States Office of Fd 
ition, Second Annual Report of the Commissioner 


Education Concerning the Administration of Public Laws 
and 815 (Washington, D. ¢ The United State 
Government Printing Office, 1 


assistance should not be given. None of the 
officials was undecided. 
The comments of school officials to the 


question showed that many officials were of 
the opinion that their schools would not have 
operated without financial aid from the gov- 
ernment. As one superintendent observed, 
“Without this assistance the past few years 
our local would have been forced 
to tax themselves to the legal limit and still 
not have been able to provide schooling.” 

The fact that the Federal Government was 
responsible for many of the burdens felt by 
schools was pointed out by a number of 
respondents. One official noted 


schools 


In a school system such as this where 70 per 
cent of the parents of all children in attendance 
either live in federally owned housing (off the 
tax rolls) and work in federally owned industry 
(off the tax rolls), no other course is possible. 


Threat to State Control. The majority of 
the superintendents also indicated that they 
saw no threat in Public Law 874 to the prin- 
ciple of state control of education. A total of 
83 officials used the word “none” in describing 
the threat to state control. A small percentage, 
| termed the threat “little 


135.0 per cent 
only five officials, or 4.9 per 
some 


while 
cent, gave the 
response 
['ypical of the comments made under the 
question of threat to state control of educa- 
tion was the following: “Up to the present 
time the law has operated purely on an objec 
tive basis in terms of assisting school districts 
where the enrollment has been affected by 
federal activities. There has been no attempt 
to control the operation of our program.” 
Formula the many types of 
federally imposed burdens, it was a challenging 
problem to devise a formula which would pro- 
vide fair and equitable payments to all fed- 


Because of 









However. 


districts 
judging from the replies given, the majority of 
school officials would appear to be satisfied 
with the present formula. Of all the officials 
replying, 86.4 per cent expressed the opinion 
that the present basis of making payments is 


erally affected school 


“reasonatly fair and equitable.” Four re- 
spondents, or 3.9 per cent, considered the 
formula “very generous to affected districts.” 
Only 9.7 per cent thought the formula “unfair 
and inequitable.” 

Federal payments are made on the basis of 
the local contributions rate per pupil. In cases 
where state aid is high the local contribution 
rate tends to be small, and hence federal pay- 
ments are small. A number of respondents 
noted that states having a high ratio of state 
aid are severely penalized. Many respondents 
urged that federal payments be equalized 
among the states, regardless of the individual 
state aid programs 

Adequacy of Assistance. The majority of 
the respondents indicated that they consider 
the financial aid given under Public Law 874 
as “adequate.” A small per cent of the officials 
found the assistance to be “more than 
needed”; but there were 28.1 per cent of the 
respondents who thought the aid “inadequate 
and 6.8 per cent who considered it ] 
than needed 

The comments of officials with regard to this 
question dealt largely with the failure of 
Congress to appropriate sufficient funds. Con- 
gress, it should be stated, has never appro 
priated enough money to pay the full en 
titlements of affected districts, even though 
such entitlements have been duly certified by 
the United States Office of Education. One 
superintendent aptly stated the matter as 
follows: 


“much less 


Congress does not provide adequate funds to 
meet the full provisions of the law. When one 
is entitled to 100 per cent entitlement and re- 
ceives only 96 per cent or less, it causes disloca- 
tions and deficits in the local school budget 


Procedures. There was mixed opinion re- 
garding the procedures used in securing federal 
assistance. Some 37.9 per cent of the respond- 
ents thought that the procedures are 
sarily complicated.” Thirty-six officials, or 
34.9 per cent, found the procedures “not too 
difficult”, and 2.9 per cent looked upon the 
procedures as “easily followed.” However, a 
rather large proportion of officials, 24.3 per 
cent, considered the procedures ‘‘unnecessarily 
complicated.” 

The remarks of school officials repeatedly 
contained the words “slowness” and “red 
tape.” Typical of such remarks was the fol- 
lowing: “After eligibility is proved, as was 
the case in our school, too much red tape and 
too slow getting results.” A few officials, how- 
ever, noted that administering such a large 
scale federal assistance program was a highly 
complex job. As one official stated the matter 
“The procedures are reasonable when one 
takes into consideration the fact that all states 
are involved and no two states have the same 
financial or personnel accounting systems, or 
state school laws, or state support programs ‘ 

Office of Education. Despite complaints of 
“slowness” and “red tape,” the majority of 
the respondents appear to be satisfied with 
the over-all federal administration of Public 


“neces- 


Law 874. A total of 74 officials, or 71.9 per 
cent, thought the Office of Education was 
administering the assistance program in an 


Concluded on page 60) 
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Practical Plan for — 





Is your payroll clerk still writing payroll 
figures into a bound payroll book, copying 
them on payroll checks, then in a monthly 
cash disbursement record, and again into de 
partmental expense accounts? If so, not only 
are expensive clerical hours being wasted, but 
your administrators are probably being forced 


to keep a number of special cost-analysis re 
ords which could be incorporated into the 
original payroll system 

What information should vour payroll sys- 


t 
tem proy ide? 


First in importance is accurate calculation 
of the monthly or semimonthly payroll. You 
clerk should be able to cross-check, by adding- 

that the contractual salary 
any deductions for absence, plus any 
extra-time payments, less deductions for in- 
tax, retirement, group insurance, pay 
roll savings etc., equals the amount of the 
checks to be issued. Second, the payroll should 
be so organized that these cross-checking totals 
will provide posting information, broken down 
for each division of account in every 
budget department affected. Third, the payroll 
should readily divulge administrative informa 
tion regularly required. For aid in preparation 
of the annual budget, the payroll clerk should 
be able to provide the amount spent in salaries 
for recreation programs, for adult education 
and for extra-hour services of custodial help: 
the amount deducted from contractual salaries 
for absence from duty; and the total annual 
cost of employing substitute teachers. Annual 
financial reports, tuition rate calculations, and 
applications for appropriation require payroll 
figures for their completion, and a_ well- 
organized system will supply these figures 
automatically, as part of the payroll process 
rhe first part of the payroll process is the 
reporting of absence from duty of regular 
employees and the number of days substitutes 
were employed. Each building principal should 
keep a time card for all the employees in his 
building, similar to the student attendance 
card, and on a specified date each month, he 
should report to the superintendent on a form 
which shows the name of the employee, the 
dates absent, the reason for absence, and the 
name of substitute employed. Where state or 
local regulations provide for a number of days 
ibsence with pay, these reports will be checked 
with the employee's individual cumulative or 
vearly allowable absence record, and a list of 
days to be deducted given to the payroll clerk 
In many school districts, the superintendent's 
lerk is also the payroll clerk, but the pro 
edure should be the same, for it provides 


ichine_ totals, 


less 


come 


Cal h 


vritten history which can be referred to in 
the future 
For most schools, some type of pegboard 


device for writing payrolls will be found to 
be the backbone of an efficient payroll systen 


\t least three companies manufacture these 


*Schor 3oard Secretary Charleroi School District 


I 
Charleroi, Pa 
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Installing a School Payroll System 


E. Jane Colborn* 


devices. Each manufacturer has standard pay- 
roll forms punched to fit his device, and the 
firm’s local representative will help your ad- 
ministrator adapt the forms to your own school 
payroll problems. The great advantage of the 
pegboard system is that by its use the em- 
ployee’s pay statement or check stub, the in 
dividual employee’s annual earnings record 
and your monthly payroll register are prepared 
in one operation, with one writing. This triple 
form preparation not only saves time, but 
eliminates copying errors 

The annual earnings record is a card form 
bearing at the top the employee's name and 
address, the account number to which his 
salary is charged, his rate, and 
number of withholding exemptions, plus any 
other desired information 
vided for the annual contractual 
monthly, daily, or hourly salary; an itemized 
list of payroll deductions. This information is 
typed on the card at the beginning of each 
calendar year, there being space for two or 
more changes of salary within the year. This 
record should be kept on a calendar-year basis 
even though school salaries are usually paid 
from September to June or from September 
to September. At the end of the calendar year, 
the total earnings and income-tax deductions 
each month are added and entered at the bot 
tom of the card for ready accessibility in the 
preparation of the Annual Withholding State 
ment. The actual payroll information provided 
will vary in accordance with the information 


ilso 


retirement 


Space 


ilso pro 
salarv: 


same information appearing on all three forms 
The payroll register sheet usually contains 
space for from 20 to 40 entries, so that only 
the individual sheets need be removed with 
each writing, and carbonization is handled so 
that no time is lost by insertion of individual 
carbon sheets 

Ii your school payroll is made up either 
monthly or semimonthly, and there are rel- 
atively few deductions, one clerk can probably 
handle effectively a payroll of 250 to 300 em- 
ployees with the aid of a pegboard system 
For larger systems, the payroll is 
divided so that two or more clerks can prepare 
the payroll in a reasonable length of time, o1 
pay days are staggered throughout the month 
to spread the work over a greater period ot 
time. An investment in electrified payroll ac- 
counting machinery is usually necessary only 
in large city school systems, where the volume 


school 


of work demands completely automatic op- 
erations 
In addition to the records made by the 


pegboard or electric accounting machine, sev- 
eral other card files should be established for 
a complete payroll system. A record card 
should be made for each employee and posted 
each year with his contractual salary 
and total retirement deduction for the year 
This record is filed permanently to provide 
information for credit checks, retirement bene 
fits, etc. For monthly retirement reporting, a 
3 by 5-in. card file for each current employee 
showing only the information required on the 


once 



































you need, but it will be similar to the monthly retirement contribution report, should 
following: be prepared, and a posting made only when 
Date | Monthly | Deductions,| Extre Total Deductions —s_ 
Selery Absence Earnings | Earnings | Inc.Tax Retire. | Other | Net Check 
The earnings record card should be filed there are salary changes. Usually retirement 


alphabetically by division, under account 
under department, so that posting figures and 
administrative information will readily de 
velop. The order will be determined by your 
state accounting system, but the following is 
an example which will be generally applicable 
Costs of Instruction ( Department ) 
Teachers’ Salaries (Account) 

Kindergarten 

Elementary 

Junior High 

Senior High (Di 

Junior College 

Extension Services 

Adult Evening Schools ) 


Employees’ should be pre-typed on 
the monthly payroll-register sheets in this 
order, with blank lines left wherever a 
total is required. Each total only 
cross-check, but is also the basis for 
posting to the departmental expense records 

All pegboard systems are so arranged that 
the writing lines are perfectly 


ion) 


names 
same 


serves not 
ds d 


aligned, the 


contribution reports must be in alphabetical 
order for the district, which makes the use of 
the earnings record card inconvenient. A card 
file is preferable to a list showing retirement 
contribution information, because of the 
changes, both in amounts and in personnel 
which invariably occur within the school year 
Other subsidiary records might be necessary 
for your district, but these should be kept to 
i minimum, and the earnings record card used 
to its fullest capacity 

The administrator in charge of setting up 
i complete payroll system should first analyze 
his needs. The number of employees, the num- 
ber of clerks to do the work 
of information desired will 


and the types 
all determine the 
type of form to be used. To help you make a 
sound decision, discuss your plan with several 
manufacturer's representatives. You can then 
determine what type of equipment best meets 
your needs, and prepare to begin complete, 
efficient payroll accounting at the beginning 
of the next calendar year 


“The American 
Sehool Doard Sournal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 


SCHOOL EMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


SALARY schedules and rather simple as- 
pects of continuity in employment have 
so taken up the time and attention of school 
boards in dealing with their nonteaching 
employees that the total picture of work- 
ing conditions and benefits is rarely given 
the attention it deserves. In business and 
industry, both labor and management have 
taken greater and greater care to provide 
what were at one time considered fringe 
benefits but which now are assuming major 
importance in contract negotiations. If, as 
seems likely, the annual rounds of wage 
increases will level off in the next year or 
two, or will even involve slight reductions, 
it is certain that labor’s demands for better- 
ment of conditions will center entirely in 
these total benefits. 

School boards need not worry about such 
matters as the annual wage, permanence of 
employment, closed shop, etc., but they 
should, we think, do a better all-round job 
of employment of clerks, janitors, en- 
gineers, etc. As a simple check list for 
passing upon their own practices the fol- 
lowing summary of benefits provided to 
municipal employees may be helpful. The 
findings were made by F. C. Brandon, city 
manager of Burlington, N. C., in the course 
of a nationwide survey of city employment 
methods: 

1. Two thirds of the cities with populations 
over 10,000 have work weeks of 40 hours or less 
for all their employees 

About one half of the cities of 25,000 popula- 
tion and upward and about one fourth of the 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000 population have 
position classification plans. These plans provide 
definite pay for each definite type of work and 
outline promotion routes which individual em- 
ployees may follow. Means are arranged for step- 
ping upward from one group to another. 

Overtime work is paid for at various special 
rates in 94 per cent of the cities 

4. The great majority of cities grant two weeks’ 
vacation to all employees, and length of service 
is considered in additional vacation a!lowances. 

5. The great majority of cities allow from 12 to 
15 days’ sick leave, with accumulations of leave 
up to a varying number of days 

6. Workmens’ other 
form of disability insurance is a definite element 
in all city employment plans 

Safety programs intended to reduce accidents 
and illness are common practices. Employees who 
have not had accidents are given safety awards in 
the form of certificates and lapel buttons 

8. Hospital and surgical insurance is not usually 
provided by the communities, but some form of 
co-operation is common 

9. Numerous cities with their employees share 
the cost of life insurance as a part of the old-age 
pension plan. 


compensations or some 
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10. Sickness insurance is not common but is 
frequently provided co-operatively 


11. Old-age pensions are, of 
mon condition of employment 

12. Credit unions are almost universal 

13. Personnel rules are provided in most cities 
in printed form so that there is a complete under- 
standing of local conditions of employment, and 
special provisions for the groups of 
employees. 

Most boards of education provide their 
staffs with some of the benefits in the fore- 
going list. The fact is, however, that teach- 
ers as a professional group are given far 
more liberal advantages than are the 
janitors, clerks, and school mechanics. The 
latter groups deserve every bit as good at- 
tention as do the teachers. This is es- 
pecially true in recent years when less and 
less noncertificated personnel are employed 
on a political basis and retention as well as 
promotion depend upon efficient service 
and satisfactory conduct. The conditions 
enumerated above are minimum factors. 
Without them discontent and frequent loss 
of men from the service are inevitable. The 
board of education has distinctly the re- 
sponsibility of being a model employer in 
any community. 


course, a com- 


various 


ADMINISTRATIVE CODES BY 
CO-OPERATION 


EVIDENCE of the widening acceptance 
of the idea that in any school district of 
fair size, the board of education and its 
professional executive should carry on the 
administrative business under a well-con- 
sidered code of rules, is given by the recent 
completion and wide adoption of an ad- 
ministrative code in Spokane County, 
Washington. With the official and financial 
support of County Supt. Clifton A. Hussey 
and the detailed professional leadership of 
Dr. Zeno B. Katterle of Washington State 
College, the Spokane County Administra- 
tors’ Association has worked out a code 
which is completely professional and at 
the same time simple enough to serve the 
small as well as the larger districts. 

State legal requirements and local prec- 
edents and peculiarities are taken into ac- 
count in setting up the respective responsi- 
bilities and authorities of the school boards 
as representative of the state and of the 
local citizens, and of the superintendent as 
the chief executive officer and professional 
leader of the teaching staff and the 
children. 

Local custom is recognized in all matters, 
as for example, the frequent participation 
of citizens in school affairs through ap- 
pearance at board meetings. The code 
says: “Procedure should be established 
whereby participation by the public in 
board meetings is regulated. All persons 
attending regular or special meetings who 





desire to address the board shall be invited 
to do so by the chairman. Before any per- 
son can address the board he must be 
recognized by the chairman of the board. 
Any person desiring to address the board 
may be required to submit a written state- 
ment of his proposition, giving his name 
and stating who he is representing.’ 

The job of working out a balanced code 
is a heavy task for the school board in a 
small school district. It can be carried on 
successfully when a co-operative plan like 
that followed in Spokane County is put 
into operation. 


DR. THURSTON APPOINTED 
DR. LEE M. THURSTON’S appointment 
to the office of U. S. Commissioner of 
Education should be cause for considerable 
satisfaction. As State Commissioner of 
Education for Michigan, he has given 
evidence of a keen appreciation of the op- 
portunities of a great state school system; 
he has been a sound planner of needed 
legislation and of forward-looking policies 
in finance, taxation, and better school dis- 
trict organization. His experience should 
make him a strong Commissioner of Edu- 
cation who is ready to ably direct the 
advisory divisions of the Office and to 
administer the special funds which the 
Office has available for vocational educa- 
tion, for federally affected school areas, 
and for the school plant planning. 

Up to this time, the Commissioners of 
Education have been more noted for their 
ability as philosophers and professional 
educators than as administrators who could 
convince their politically minded superiors 
that education is as important as old age 
pensions, socialized health care, and other 
politically important activities of the De- 
partment within which the Office functions. 
It is to be hoped that Dr, Thurston will 
be able to convince the new Secretary of 
Welfare, Education and Health that the 
Office of Education is as important as any 
division in her Department and that his 
recommendations deserve to be accepted as 
important opportunities for educational 
service. 

The present Republican Administration 
has an opportunity to render distinct help 
to American education if the new head of 
the Office of Education is given the sup- 
port and the freedom to act as a national 
leader and educational statesman. 


SUBURBAN SCHOOLS 


THE rural and village areas around the 
larger cities offer strange spectacles in 
public school service. There are high class 
residential areas in which children and 
adults enjoy genuinely comprehensive pro- 
grams of education under the highest grade 
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staffs and in buildings of superior complete- 
ness and beauty. For every such suburban 
district there is at least one which is dis- 
tinctly substandard. Here the support is 
insufficient because property values are too 
low; school buildings are crowded and in- 
adequate for a balanced instructional pro- 
gram; teachers are poor in proportion as 
they are ill paid; the lack of decent high 
school facilities is common. Even transpor- 
tation to better school districts is meager 
because of unwillingness or inability to 
pay tuition. 

With rare exceptions, the development 
of urban fringe areas has been hit-and- 
miss. The whole complex problems arising 
out of a lack of zoning, inadequate com- 
munication, sanitation, policing, etc., can 
best be relieved only by annexation of 
most areas to the core city or by major, 
well-planned consolidations of the largest 
possible naturally related rural areas. 

While such consolidations are over-all 
projects in which general governmental 
advantages must be sought, the school 
authorities must take a vital and in some 
respects a leading part in the planning and 
must insist that school administrative as 
well as attendance units of optimum size 
and economic ability are as important as 
other civic units of government. No sub- 
urban governmental reorganization can 
afford to emphasize dispersion of industry 
for minority reasons, or betterment of 
zoning or transportation, or economy in 
taxation, unless education is also ade- 
quately anticipated. 


A GREAT BENEFACTION 


THE Louisville daily papers recently car- 
ried a news article announcing the closing 
of the Julius Rosenwald School, on the 
National Pike near Newburg, the last one- 
teacher school in Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky. The building erected for Negro 
children in the early i920’s with the aid 
of funds and plans provided by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, has outlived its educa- 
tional usefulness, and the pupils will be 
transferred in September to a centralized 
school where there will be an opportunity 
for a better program of education. 
Between 1913 and 1936 the Rosenwald 
Fund, founded by the great Chicago mail 
order man, aided in the planning and con- 
struction of 4977 rural schoolhouses in the 
South, and a number of teachers’ homes 
and school shops. At first the buildings 
were all one-teacher buildings, but later 
aid was given for schools as large as six 
and eight rooms. The Rosenwald monetary 
aid of $4,366,519 (15 per cent of the total 
cost) was important and was vastly aided 
by the public sentiment for better schools 
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aroused by the manager of the Fund, S. L. 
Smith of Nashville. It was Mr. Smith’s en- 
thusiastic leadership that was responsible 
for the enormous success of the program 
and the subsequent betterment in all 
Negro schools in the rural South. 

Except for the larger buildings, the 
Rosenwald Schools are obsolescent. It 
would be interesting, if the facts could be 
gathered, to know how many of the schools 
have been abandoned because of con- 
solidations, improved school services, and 
better transportation. The Rosenwald 
Schools represented an era of progress. It 
is the greater progress of the present dec- 
ade that is replacing them. 


THE MAIN JOB OF BOARDS 


THE main responsibility of school boards, 
namely, the formulation and enforcement 
of policies takes so much of the time of 
the average board that the equally impor- 
tant functions of the evaluation of local 
educational work and of judicial review 
and action in school “troubles” are fre- 
quently overlooked. 

As our society has become more com- 
plicated and dynamic, and all public ad- 
ministration has become more difficult, the 
task of policy making has become increas- 
ingly enlarged. As a matter of fact, the 
state school laws, as well as accepted local 
practice, have so determined practically 
every aspect of schoolwork and its admin- 
istration that while policy making is con- 
tinuous and never completed, it must be 
carried on intelligently but within well- 
defined legal and professional limits. 

A common difficulty in all school policy 
making arises out of the human tendency 
to legislate for every difficulty and every, 
even minor, emergency. When a board is 
tempted to take such quick action, it is 
certain to substitute expedients for sound 
policies and to accept devices which are 
certain to give only temporary relief with- 
out permanent cure. School policies are 
sound only when they provide a settled 
course of action adopted for long periods 
of time and applicable to a wide range of 
situations. 

The best opportunity for policy making 
is that which provides the extras in the 
form of highly desirable educational serv- 
ices, better income for the schools, a better 


‘school plant, higher qualifications of teach- 


ers, and more professionally adequate sal- 
ary schemes—all of which are not re- 
quired by the state laws for the basic 
program of instruction. It is a fact often 
overlooked that the true progress in ele- 
mentary and secondary education is al- 
together dependent on the policy-making 
activities of the school boards. 






SELF-EDUCATION AND THE 
TEACHER 


A sound idea in education, often for- 
gotten in the effort to provide formal 
education and facilities for educational 
programs, is the need for the steady ap- 
proach to self-education of children and 
young people as they approach maturity. 
Dr. E. A. Fitzpatrick in his critical study 
of the Great Books program emphasizes 


this fact: 


“Back of the Great Books program is a 
great and sound educational idea — the 
idea or concept of self-education. If edu- 
cation is to be lifelong, it is obvious that 
it must be a process of self-education be- 
cause we cannot always have teachers or 
intellectual wet nurses to lean on all the 
time. But there is a more fundamental 
reason than this. It is that ‘good,’ ‘sound,’ 
or ‘effective’ education is self-education. 
It is of the very essence of education that 
it be self-education. The individual is the 
agent of his own education. His problem 
in formal education is the utilization of the 
facilities and means of education, teachers, 
books, equipment for his own intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual formation.” 


A BRITISH VIEW 


Herbert Morrison, a member of the 
British Parliament and a former chairman 
of the London County Council, has written 
the following world of caution, addressed 
both to public officials in London and to 
members of the County Council: 


It is undesirable for officers to be under obliga- 
tions to individual members of a council or for 
members of a council to be under obligations to 
officers. If people approach you for jobs under the 
council you should explain that individual coun- 
cillors do not make appointments, and that their 
applications should be addressed to the appropri- 
ate chief officer. If applicants should be persistent, 
they should be warned off, and if necessary the 
matter should be reported to the town clerk or the 
clerk of the council with a view to their 
disqualification. 

If officers or employees approach you with a 
view to their promotion, they should be warned 
off, and if necegsary reported. 

Keep a distant relationship with contractors. 
The council has business to do with them, but it 
should be transacted through proper official chan- 
nels. Above all, do not put yourselves under any 
obligation to contractors. Do not charge a penny 
more for official expenses than is permitted under 
the regulations. 


The foregoing advice is equally appro- 
priate for members of our school boards 


and their professional and school business 
staffs. 


. = 


Complete success in the administration of a 
city school system is not possible without 
enthusiasm. This enthusiasm must be shared 
by the superintendent, by the board of educa- 
tion, and by the staff and must embrace the 
purpose and the immediate job of the schools 
and the respective jobs of the board, of the 
chief executive, and of the teachers. 


























































G 
Burnet, Tex., is in the 
1} operation of an in-service 
school system. The 


IN-SERVICE TEACHER TRAINT 
The «hool board of 


fitth year training 


program for teachers of the 
program, under the direction of the Texas Uni 
child development 
chool year 19 the 


to include students and 


around 
With the bevinning of the 
tudy has 
chool patron 
tudent 
tem-wide 


versit i centered 
been expanded 
Committees composed of teacher 
and patrons are now working on a 
evaluation program, completed in Feb 
\ workshop for teachers has been 
proposed, to begin June 1, at Texas University, 


ruary, 19 


and to run for three week 


ORDER SURVEY OF 
NEW ORLEANS SCHOOLS 


The Orleans Parish board in New 
Orleans, La., has ordered a financial survey ot 


school 


the city school system. The study will be made 
by a nonprofit public administration service 
of Chicago, whose findings will be presented 


through the Bureau of Governmental Research 
of New Orleans The 
from $13,000 to $15,000 


urvey 1s expected to cost 


RURAL SCHOOL BOARD 
ASSOCIATION 
A rural high chool board 
formed in Crawford County 
elected officer The 
meetings with the principals of 


association has been 
Seneca, Wi with 
group has held two 
in attend 
being made to work out the 
illotted to each district for a 


newly 


choo 
ance. Plans are 
territory to te 
proposed reorganization of districts. The new plan 
secks to give 1 new tax basi to pro, ide the 
chool 
tuition type of attendance 
sociation are Gavs Mills high 
chool, Soldiers Grove high 

high school. Mr. B. T 
Free High School 


movement 


additions and to Y strstc the 
Members of the as 
school, Seneca high 
chool, and Wauzeka 
Webster ot the 


Seneca, is the director of the 


necessary 


Union 


TO STUDY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The School of Architecture, University of Mich 
igan is beginning a one vear study of construc 
which influence the life ecvecle of 
buildings. This study, financed by the 
Michigan Memorial-Phoenix Project, is 
by Frederick Gutheim 


The study is intended to determine the leading 


tion tactor 
school 


supervised 


factors which contribute to the obsolescence of 
school buildings. The information is to be made 
available to school boards, architects and others 
and will influence, it is expected, not only the 
use of materials and the methods of construction, 
but also the length of 


plant purposes. It is believed that principles o 


bond issues tor school 


property management, which are commonplace in 


office buildings, can be applied to schools 


The study 
of locating 


is expected to investizate methods 


buildings 
and character as well as the physical 
Preliminary pilot 


already been made by Protessor ( 


which influence obsolescence 
studies have 


Theodore Larson 
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and of determining their size 
factors 






















CLEVELAND TELEVISION 


[he Cleveland board of education has put 
off until fall the detailed examination of a 
exhaustive consulting engineer stud) rt the 
preblems involved in setting up an educational 
television station in the tem 

Ihe board decided to ask the Federal Com 
munications Commission to extend the board 
reservation of Channel for two years and the 


Ford Foundation to extend its proposed $100,006 
grant tor th 
Cleveland 


establishment of such a station ir 


Members ot the board heard a report on edu 
cational TV in Cleveland trom Carl E. Smith 
and his associates. M1 
would build, equip, and operate a 10-kilowatt 
television station for 1 total cost of $573,459 
It was Mrs. Norma F. Wulff, only woman mem 
ber of the board, who asked for the deferment 
She said she wanted the full board to discuss 


Smith’s recommendations 


} 


the important move, and she feared the tota 
cost would greatly exceed the recommended 
hgur 


IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The Doddridge 
of West Virginia, through its executives offices 
in West Union, began in 1949 plans for improving 
the school plant of the County. At that time a 
special tax levy was voted, and in 1951 a 3-veat 


County board of education 


extension of the levy was approved by the citizens 


The program is reaching every school in the 
County 
through th 

rvices such as lunches and community use ot 
building buildings and addi 


tions to existing buildings have been erected and 


through some form of rehabilitation and 


iddition of faciliti for new school 
Three clementary 
further construction is under way in a number 
ol chool 


Nineteen one-room 
solidated in the larger 


buildings have been cor 


schools 


ill pupils who need it 


and transportation 
has been provided tor 


The educational planning, which will affect 


mere than one half of the elementary schoo 


children by the end of 1954, in the 


lorm of new 


ints, has be 


or completely remodeled school p 
dene under the direction of County Supt. J. K 


Randolph 


KENNEWICK MEETS NEED FOR 
EXPANDED PROGRAM 


The public school Wash., 


industrial area 


ystem of Kennewick 
is located in a_ federal 


trom 


which 


has been suffering serious overcrowding 


because of a large increase in school enrollment 


due to a nearby atomic energy works and power 
While the city had a population of less 


than 2000 twelve vears ago, today it is well over 


project 


10,000. The school system which enrolled only 750 


pupils in 1940 must now provide facilities for 


4200 children 

Under the direction of Supt. E. S. Black, who 
saw the urgent need of improving the school 
facilities, a large and vigorous program was 
St hool veal 


planned and carried out during the 
1951-52. As a 
extensive program was carried out 


result of sound planning an 


which cost 





i total of $2,603,328. The program included 





projects 1) the Black senior high scl 
one-story structure, housing 800 pupils, and « 
ing $1,621,475; the Westgate elementa: 
building, comprising 20 classrooms, a li 


health room, and a cafeteria, costing a total 


$544,000 ind the Eastgate Schoo! i 





sin to the Westgate and costing $4 

The school authorities have appro a 
recent plans calling for an expansion o! tl! 
unior high school, at a cost of $583,006 rt 
project will eventually add classrooms and 


and provide for an enlargement 


lunchroom, Federal aid wi 


gVmnasium 
the school 


5 OO of the total cost, a tax levy of 1 
mills will provide $115,000, and state aid 
provide another $115,000 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
% Bartlesville, Okla 


been started on a new classroom 
ing at the College High 
estimated $426,000 

*% New port News, Va The board of educa 
has approved a $1,628,000 building and 
improvement program The program, to <¢ 

a two-vear period, will comprise the renovati 
of the high 
bleachers, a new 


Construction work i 
stadium bui 


School, to « 


school, a new boiler room ind 


auditorium and music oo! 


ind a bovs’ 


®& Louisville, Ky. Supt 
presented a $14,000,000 


' 
to the 


Omer Carmichael 
school building 


progral 
school board tor approval. The progratr 
as outlined, calls for 12 new elementary scho 
schools, and four 
schools. The outlay for 
new school buildings and additions alone w 
reach $11,590,000 


% Grand Rapids, Mich A citizens ad 
committee on school building needs in 1 
Grand Rapids has estimated that the 


dditions to nine elementary 


junior and senior high 


building program will cost 
0,000. The new facilities are needed to pro 


vide classrooms tor 6 more elementary pupi 
I 1957 and 600 more high school student 
1 ] 
Pot leveland, Ohio. The school board ha 
first step in building a new trade school, t 
place an old and small structure in the do 
town area. Board members have voted to 


chase land for $92,724 as a site for the proy 
building on the near east sid 
% Enumclaw, Wash. The board otf 


has begun work on a school building 





to include a 3-classroom addition to the 


sham elementary 
i new 8-room elementary school, to cost $24 
266. Messrs 
architects 
*%& The County, Va 
have approved a $1 million bond issue fo 
school he first project will be an 
to the Franklin High School, to cost $100 


% Voters in 
} 


bond issue of $1,253,000 for new school building 


*% South Mateo, Calif The 


Rueger & Rueger, 


voters of Southampton 


Marin, Calif., have approved 
t 


proved a $3,500,000 bond issue for new school 
shortls 


buildings. Construction work will start 
on the Hillsdale High School in South San Mate 
*% Mesa, Ariz The 


ce mpleted the erection of the 


board of education |} 


60 classrooms 
] j 


School, a new plant comprising 
library, an administration building, 
facilities, homemaking and 


music rooms, and a cafeteria 


shop roon 


cation 
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between $2,100,000 and 


school, to cost $70,806 ind 


Tacoma ire the 


additior 


voters have ap 


Mesa Junior Higt 


physical edu 
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IN A FRACTION OF A SECOND 
Safety film trips are Victor's mechanical policemen . . . 
always on guard during your film programs to 

prevent costly film damage. Your time and money 

are saved against film tearing, blistering, kinking, 
scratching and punching. Yes, we believe in SAFETY 
FIRST ... for you and your films. 


VICTOR 
Safety 
Film Trips 
Stop Film 


Damage 






Here's Why You Get... 
GREATER FILM PROTECTION 


@ SAFETY FILM TRIPS automatically stop 
projector instantly in case of film emergency. 


@ SAFETY FILM PATH has undercut rollers and 
film channels to protect picture and sound 
area from scratches, 


@ LARGE SINGLE DRIVE SPROCKET—Eases film 
stress and simplifies threading. 





@ DUAL FLEXO PAWLS — Famous cushioned action 
completely eliminates perforation damage. 


@ 180°-SWING-OUT LENS facilitates threading and 
cleaning of both film channel and pressure plate. 


VICTOR also gives you superb picture 









GOAGY .. vc SECIS SOMME BINA a 6 8 6-00 680600656 000 ACCES HEOSE DED NTUD ESOS ObOS OES ° ° 
casy portability . . . Guarantee and : 

Underwriters’ Laboratories approval... + VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 

modern functional design. For the com- + Dept. 0-8 Davenport, lowa 


plete story, mail coupon today. 
: P J Send complete details on Victor 16mm Sound Projectors. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION = 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
New York © Chicage © Distributors Throughout the World 
QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 19106 
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ONLY PC GLASS 


GIVE ALL THESE ADV 


® Better Daylighting 


® Less Maintenance 


® Reduced Heating Costs 


@ Less Outside Noise 

® Greater Privacy 

®@ More Comfortable Interiors 
® Attractive Appearance 

® “Clean-Easy” Face Finish 


Architect: Emil A. S 


general Contract 





says Dr. Henry E. Kentopp 
Superintendent of Schools 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Shes classrooms of the new Stockton School addition in East Orange, 

New Jersey, are hexagonally shaped because this makes possible 
improved grouping of pupils, more effective class discussions, maximum 
flexibility, and improved space utilization. PC Soft-Lite* Prism B 55 


glass blocks were chosen for the daylighting panels. 


Dr. Kentopp has stated: “By using great care in the selection of prismatic 
glass block, placed over a vision strip, the daylight in our classrooms (28 
feet wide ) is so well blended that even when the illumination on the darkest 
desk gets up to 80 foot candles, the result is restful and very comfortable 
... 1 feel that prismatic glass block is the most effective means of control- 
ling and reflecting daylight across classrooms. Clear glass, in practice, has 
to be covered with shades to prevent excessive glare . .. Not one teacher 
has asked for shades over our glass block panels. Electric lighting is neces- 


sary only on the darkest days.” 


PC Glass Blocks can provide these and many other advantages to your 
school. Why not let us tell you about them? Just fill in and return the 


coupon. There is no obligation. °T, Midian: wanted tie 


fee Healliiine 


Hin Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


petal 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. 83 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
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Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools and 
other public buildings 


| Have engineer call to discuss specific problem 


Name 
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RGH - DES MOINES 


# 


Middletown’'s Barnitz Field, in the forefront of 
today’s fine high school stadium developments, 
features two Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck 
Grandstands with a combined seating capacity 
of 10,000. Enclosed areas under the weather- 
tight decks provide team dressing and locker 
facilities, storage and other useful services. Low 
in first cost, low in maintenance, long in useful 
life, these safe, handsome units typify the unique 
values in Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck 
Grandstand design and construction. Write for 
our descriptive Grandstand brochure 


PITTSBURGH*DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (25) 3429 Neville Island 928 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2), . . . 296 Industrial Office Bidg. 1228 Praetorian Bidg. 
CHICAGO (3). . 1219 First National Bank Bidg. 519 Lane Street 
tos ANGELES (48), - 6399 Wilshire Bivd 618 Alviso Road 
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¥% Tuscaloosa, Ala. After a study covering three 
years of in-service study and work, the board 
has completed a new handbook for school office 
personnel. The handbook is intended to be help- 
ful to clerical workers in the individual schools. 


% East Hampton, Conn. The school board has 
appointed all school custodians as special con- 
stables in order to insure proper protection of 
the school buildings and grounds at all time. 


% Lancaster, N. H. The school board has dis- 
continued all class trips. Teachers may not raise 
money for such trips or participate in arranging 
for them 


% The grade school board at Cicero, Ill., has 
created the position of business manager in order 
to relieve the superintendent of some of his work 
and to permit him to concentrate on the im 
portant academic aspects of his position. The new 
official, to be appointed, will supervise the main 
tenance of buildings and grounds of the district. 


¥%& Lynn, Mass. The school board has voted to 
offer instrumental music instruction during 
school hours, beginning with September 1. A 
schedule of fees and methods of instruction has 
been approved 

% Lincoln, Neb. Spanish has been added to 
the elementary school course, effective next 
September 

%& Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has 
approved an experimental program, giving more 
attention to arithmetic and less to music and art 
in grades four through six. In the arithmetic pro- 
gram, a total of 250 minutes each week will be 
devoted to that subject, and 125 minutes to 
art and music 

% The nation’s first educational _ television 
station, KUHT, has been dedicated at Houston, 
Tex. The station is located at the University 
of Houston and has already conducted the first 
TV college course 

% Pryor, Okla. The school board has voted 
to reorganize the city school system to provide 
a junior high school. Under the plan, the schools 
will operate on a six-three-three program. Junior 
and senior high school classes will be housed in 
the senior high school building, and each of the 
grade schools will take care of pupils in grades 
one through six 


% Rock Springs, Wyo. The board of education 
is sponsoring a well-balanced recreation program 
during the summer vacation period. Among the 
ictivities offered are swimming, baseball, and 
playground work for small children, including 
story-telling, tennis, badminton, and softball. 


te The Joint Committee on Educational Tele 
vision in Washington, D. C., has reported that 
up to the present date, 47 applications for 
noncommercial educational television stations 
have been filed, and 17 have been approved 
One station is in operation and it is expected 
that several others will shortly be on the air 
The committee has expressed its pleasure on the 
progress educational television has seen during 
the year 1952-53 

% Oklahoma City, Okla. A special education 
program has been set up for handicapped chil 
dren. The program is being financed with a state 
appropriation of $450,006 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

% Pomeroy, Wash. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for the year 
1953-54. The salary of beginning teachers has 
been set at $3,200 per year. All teachers will 
receive annual increments tor training and ex 
perience up to a maximum of $5,00¢ 

% Long Beach, Calif. The board of education 
has adopted a revised salary schedule for the 
year 1953-54, which provides a minimum of 
$3,800 and a maximum of $7,130. Teachers hold 
ing a bachelor’s degree or less will be paid $3,800 
to $5,650; those with one year above a bachelor’s, 
$3,985 to $6,205; those with one year above a 
master’s, $4,170 to $6,575; and those holding a 
Ph.D. or equivalent, $4,540 to $7,130. All teachers 
from kindergarten through junior college are on 
a single-salary schedule 


The 
OLD WAY: 


St 8) 4 Oe 

Banquet Tables. 

Banquet Chairs 

Trips to Store Tables.... 
(Two Men) 

Trips to Store Chairs 

(One Man Carrying Four Chairs) 


.17-18 


Time to Clean Floor..10 Minutes 


Total Time (Two Men) 
170 MINUTES 


eh * 


Catalog, Section 22i/Ha. 


( 


*Based on Actual Time and Labor Comparative Test 










% St. Louis, Mo. A $200 annual increase in 
the maximum salary of teachers has been ap 
proved by the school board for the vear 1953-54 
The higher salary scale made possible by a 14 
cent school tax-rate increase, will increase the 
school payreil by $300,000. Under the schedule, 
the maximum for teachers with a master’s degree 
will be $5,600, and for instructors with a bach« 
lor’s degree, $5,400. 

% Plainfield, Conn. The school board has ap 
proved a proposal to pay teachers a $400 across 
the-board increase, plus one half of the increass 
they normally receive on the schedule. The in 
creases which become effective September 1, 
1953 will increase the payroll by $58,000 

% Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
set the minimum salary for beginning teachers 
at $3,200 for the school year 1953-54 


ALLEN AROR At att 


The Old Way in 170 Minutes...The Erickson Way in 17 Minutes! ! 


The F%eckeonw Way: 


NEEDED... 


Wall Model Tables with Benches....8 
Portable Model Tables with Benches. 4 


Uxelacele}icmaatetet-t)) 
Time to Fold Wall Tables. ..3 Minutes 
Time to Store Tables.......4 Minutes 
Trips to Store Chairs. 
Time to Clean Floor.......10 Minutes 


Total Time (Two Men) 
17 MINUTES 





Wall and portable models give 100% flexibility to any area. Activities 
room (above left) is converted into-a study hall in seven minutes. Let us 
suggest the best seating arrangement and room flexibility for your floor 
areas. Send your floor plan, or write for our. Sweet's Architectural File 


HALDEMAN-LANGFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 
2582 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. Phone NEstor 6139 















make creativeness part 
of your summer trip 





Discover a whole new world of 
breathtaking beauty and creative 
experience this summer by visiting our 
Educational Centers, 

Here you can try your hand at making 
your own original creations—Examine 
outstanding contemporary exhibit 
material, fresh from leading schools and 
studios—Join in lively group discussions 
and demonstrations—See and enjoy the 
finest collection of visual lecture 
material available—Exchange ideas 
with enthusiastic educators and 
craftsmen from all parts of the country 
and abroad. 


PLAN NOW TO BE WITH Us! Write to 
either Studio for the Summer Instruction 
Program and Schedule of Exhibitions. 
PRANG TEXTILE STUDIO, 

Time and Life Building, 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
PACIFIC p10, Neutra Building, 
621 Sor reland, 


Los An 


The 
Sandusky, Ohio New York City, N.Y. 
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PERSONAL 
NEWS 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
%& Koy ANpeERSON has been elected uperintendent of 
the elementary school district at Newport Beach, Calit 


& C. B. Harrop, of Hermitage, Ark., has been elected 
uperintendent at Watson 


%& WALDO ANpeRSON has accepted the superintendency 
at Alcester, S. Dak 
& Daniet C, Branpner has been elected superintendent 


at Elkhart, Kan 

*%& J. C. Grenn is the new superintendent at College 
Springs, lowa 
*B B Fisuer, of Okeene, Okla ha accepted a 
position at Dorris, Calif 
wA. R. Everest is the new superintendent at Tran 
quillity, Calif 
& Supt. Max Crark, of Dubuque, lowa, has been re 
elected for a three-year term, with an increase of $400 
in salary 
vw Wittiam K. Srrert, director of health and physical 
education for the Cincinnati, Ohio, schools, has been 
elected president of the University of Cincinnati Alumni 
Association 
%& Cect. E. Suurrierp, of the Howard County schools 
Nashville, Ark., has been named president of the County 
Superintendents’ division of the National Education Asso 
ciation for the year 1953-54. He succeeds Sampson G 
Smith 
%& Dr. Eart McGrath, recently United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has accepted an appointment as 
Educational Consultant for the government of Israel. He 
wili be stationed at Tel Aviv 
%& Jasper L. Nurtine has been elected district super 
intendent of schools of Garfield County, Pomeroy, Wash 
% Supt. Rocer B. Hortz, of Watertown, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a new three-year term, with a substantial 
increase in salary. 

% Oran B. Farren has been elected superintendent of 
the Pleasant county schools at St. Marys, W. Va., to 
succeed the late Lewis F. Rosenlieb 
% Ronatp T. Ramsey, of Hill City, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ensign 
% Rosert J. Doyie, of Thomas, S. Dak., has accepted 
the superintendency at Roslyn. 

% Avtpert Seeticer, of Fallon, Nev., has taken the 
superintendency at Carson City. 

% The school board at Benkelman, Neb., has re-organized 
with W. F. FALcert as president. Grorce Rosertson is 
a new member of the board. 

*® I. R. Burcu has been elected president of the board 
at Sayre, Okla. 

* H. V. Ecxsurc, of Gayville, S. Dak., has accepted 
the superintendency at Elkton. 

% Jess O. Cutttson, of Larned, Kans., has accepted a 
position on the faculty of Ottawa University 

w®& Wittiam E. Bisnop has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Engiewood, Colo. 

* B. E. Martin has been elected superintendent at 
Luverne, Iowa. 

% Ratpo Carroit, Quitman, Mo., has accepted the 
superintendency at Coburg, Iowa. 

% Supr. Roperr H. Karrecer, of Burlington, Kans., has 
been re-elected for a two-year term. 

*% Lon C. Rice, of Utica, Okla., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Mead. 

%& Rupotpu Koczman has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Britton, Mich. 

® Vinci. H. Junce, of Albion, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of the community unit school dist. No. 2, 
Mattoon, Ill. 

% GLEN Peterson, of Leola, S. Dak., has accepted the 
superintendency at Armour. 

* H. H. Parsons, of Hitchita, Okla., has been elected 
superintendent at Bokoshe. 

% Martin Ovom, of Eufaula, Okla., is the new super- 
intendent at Hitchita, succeeding H. H. Parsons. 

*% L. L. Woops, of Norton, Kans., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Phillipsburg. 

% Dre. Virct M. Rocers, superintendent of schools 
at Battle Creek, Mich., has been appointed dean of the 
Syracuse University School of Education 


& De. Metvin G. Davis, superintendent of schools 
Peoria, Ill., for the past nine and one h 


at 
alt years i 
retiring from school administration to accept a_positior 
on the staff at Huntington College, Huntington, Ind 

& Dr. ANTHONY Marinaccio, assistant superintendent 
in charge of instructicn at Peoria, Ill., for the past four 
years, has accepted the superintendency at Mexico, Mo 
®& Dr. Joun H. Harets, assistant superintendent 
varge of busine ational education, and special edu 
cation at Peoria, Ill., for the past ten and one half year 
has accepted the superintendency at Downers Grove, Ill 
w& Sam A. Moncra has been elected superintendent of 
the Plaquemines parish schools at Pointe a La Hache, La 
* \ W. Mapsen, of Alcester, S. Dak., has accepted 
the superintendency at Lake Preston 

% Supt Norvar Gray, of Deerfield, Kans., has been 
re-elected for the next year 

tw Wiettam Hen has been elected superintendent at 
Mondovi, Wis 

% W. R. Horn has been elected superintendent at 
Everest, Kans 

%& Linpon Mitcnert has been elected superintendent 
at DeKalb, Miss., to succeed L. O. AtTxKins, who has 
accepted the superintendency at Forest 

*% L. O. Topp, of Decatur, Miss., has accepted the super 
intendency at Meridian 

*% D. C. DeBeaumont has been named acting super 
intendent at Boise, Idaho, to succeed Zed L. Foy, who 
has gone to Washington 

%® Joe W. Casset has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Albany, Tex., to succeed C. A. Lindsey. 

* J. F. Becxety has been elected superintendent at 
Fenton, Iowa, to succeed V. J. Tatum 

% Ruton T. Suepuerpd has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Mesa, Ariz., to succeed Harvey L. Taylor 
Mr. Taylor has accepted a position on the faculty of 
Brigham Young University at Provo, Utah 

ww Atten W. Fowter, of Marble Rock, Iowa, has ac 
cepted the superintendency at Stanley. 

% Dr. Joun H. Harris, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of business affairs, Peoria, Ill., has re- 
signed to become superintendent of schools in Downers 
Grove, Ill. Dr. Harris has been connected with the Peoria 
Schools for 18 years and has been assistant superintendent 
since 1943 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


% Dr. P. L. Branot has been elected a member of the 
school board at La Marque, Tex., to succeed Herbert 
Miller 

% Harotp Love has been elected president of the Custer 
Park Community Consolidated District board at Custer 
Park, Il. 

% K. R. Russert has been elected president of the 
board at Duncan, Okla. 

% CLype Lawson is the new president of the board at 
Hemingford, Neb 

% Harttey Murray has been named president of the 
board at Colorado Springs, Colo 

w% CHartes A. FRANKLIN has been re-elected president 
of the board at Ardmore, Okla. Sam Noble is the new 
member of the board. 

% R. W. Morton is the new president of the board of 
Dist. No. 1, Sulphur Springs, Okla. 

% Georce Witson has been elected president of the 
board at Guthrie, Okla. 

% Emr Barta is the new president of the board at 
Cozad, Neb. 

% I. R. Burcu has been elected to head the board at 
Sayre, Okla 

% The judges of the District Court of Washington, D. C., 
have announced the appointment of two educators and 
a lawyer to the board of education. The new members 
are Dr. Marcaret Just Butcuer, Dr. Row1anp F 
Krrks, and Ropert R. FAULKNER. 

% Cuartes Barker has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Iowa City, Iowa, to succeed Charles S 
Galiher 

% Cuartes Letr has been elected treasurer of the 
school board at Fowler, Kans. 

% Bup Aper has been elected president of the board 
at Grand Valley, Colo. 

%& Dr. Warren SHELLEDY has been named president of 
the board at Grand Junction, Colo. 

*% C. E. Sovtne is the new president of the board at 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

% Five members have been appointed to the newly 
created Seymour Community school board at Seymour, 
Ind. The members comprise Mrs. MAry OSTERMAN, 
Cuartes Havenscuitp, Ropman C. Pruitt, GEORGE 
VEHSCLAGE, and WILLIAM MELLENCAMP. 
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The ORIGINAL Tubular Tubular Gteel Furniture 





Steel School Furniture Properly Coaled For New 








The efficient, attractive new Lincoln Elementary School in 
Menominee, Michigan, is the result of the combined planning 
of the Board of Education, the Superintendent of Schools, 
Miles W. Robinson, the teaching staff and the architect. Com- 
pletely functional in design, this modern school’s classrooms 
are appointed throughout with furniture and equipment care- 
fully adjusted in scale and size for children between the ages of 
5 to 8 years. The building was designed by Harry W. Gielsteen, 
Architect. Northern Stationers, Inc., Distributors, Marquette, 
Michigan, handled the installation of Tubular Steel Furniture. 
Heywood-Wakefield —School Furniture Division—Menominee, 
Michigan—Gardner, Mass. 
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The lightweight Heywood- 
Wakefield S 1039 Table- 
Desks and S 915 All-Purpose 
chairs shown in this class- 
room are especially suitable 
for the variety of activities 
that may take place during 
the day, and which may re- 
quire different groupings. 
Their simple modern design 
fits in handsomely with the 
room itself. For further in- 
formation on all Heywood- 
Wakefield Tubular Steel Fur- 
niture, write for your free 
copy of our fully illustrated 
school furniture catalogue. 











































































MILLER LEXINGTON gives you 
CORRECT school lighting—im- 
proved quality of illumination 
provided by better lamp shield- 
ing—highest efficiency with ez- 
tremely low brightness. pLus the 
benefit of LOW OVERALL Cost, 
brought about by engineering 
features that simplify installation 
and maintenance. With the LEX- 
INGTON you get more value for 
your lighting dollars. Write for 
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THE miller COMPANY Meriden, Connecticut 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1844 


7ORRECT 













CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of May, 1953, permanent 
bonds were sold for school construction purposes 
in the amount of $169,605,100. The largest sales 
were: 


Arizona $ 7,711,000 Massachusetts .$ 5,695,00 

California 30,806,000 Michigan . 821,006 
Connecticut 3,601,000 Minnesota 80,0 

Georgia ‘ . 7,500,000 New York 7,275,000 
Illinois. .. 14,391,000 New Jersey 2,873,000 
Towa ........ 3,990,000 Ce ocs 5,538,000 
Kansas . . 3,360,000 Pennsylvania 6,300,000 
Louisiana 4,278,000 South Carolina. 15,000,000 
Maryland 16,554,000 DEE. sc 5,476,000 


Average interest rate June 1, 2.81%. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of June, 1953, contracts were 
let in 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains for 
73 school buildings at an estimated total cost of 
$21,824,497. During the same period 50 projects 
were reported in preliminary stages to cost an 
estimated $29,695,054. 

During the month of May, 1953, Dodge r 
ported that in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains, contracts were let for 796 educa- 
tional buildings, with a total area of 12,296,000 
square feet, and a valuation of $163,067,00( 


SCHOOL BONDS 
% The Los Angeles, Calif., school district has 
sold $30,000,000 in school bonds, maturing serially 
from 1954 to 1978 with a premium of $78,018 
for 3% per cent coupons. The net cost will be 
3.48 per cent. 


% San Mateo, Calif. The voters approved a $3,50¢ 
bond issue for a high school building and improvement 
at two schools. 


% Grossmont, Calif The voters of Grossmont hig 
school and LaMesa Valley elementary districts approved 
bond issues of $3,890,000 for new school building pr 
grams 


% The voters of Gall County, Ga., have approved a 


$975,000 school bond issue for an _ extensive buildir 


program 








NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 


Latest Previous 

Item Date Figure Figure 
School Building 
Construction! May °53 $163,067,000 $147,491,00( 
School Building 
Construction’. . June ’53 $ 21,824,497 $ 25,168,237 
Total School Bond 
Sales* ; May ’53 $169,605,100 $ 91,906 
Av. Interest, Selected 

Municipal Bonds* May °53 2.81% 2.68° 
Construction Cost 

Index* June °53 573 5697 
Wholesale Price 

Index®. June 16 10 
U.S. Consumer 

Price Index® May ’53 114.0 11 
lotal Population 

Estimate* 1952 156,371,000 153,7 08 
Total Population 

Under 5 Years' 1952 17,114,000 
Total Population 

Between 5 and 18° 195 32,782,231 

*Compiled July 3, 1 

‘Dodge figures for tates east of Rocky Mt 

11 states west of Rocky Mt 

Bond Buyer 

‘American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 

{ S. Dept. of Labor 

U. S. Census Bureau 

Pre is Mont! 1 

‘Same Month, 1951 
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@ Attractive modern design 
large roomy bookbox (18” x 24”) 
strong pressed steel pedestals 
solid northern hard maple top 
































available with lifting lid bookbox. 


{ 
| @ deal for classrooms and libraries 

heavy birch plywood bonded with hard maple 
| available with large book compartments ) 
; table top and heights sized for 

every need—kindergarten thru college. 


@ Typing table with strong 
pressed steel pedestals 
solid northern hard maple top (18” x 30”) 
standard table height 27”. 


@ Especially designed for bookkeeping classes 
l large book compartment for practice sets 
solid northern hard maple top (22” x 32”) 

standard table height 29”. 


@ Swivel chair with 3” height adjustment 
comfortable saddled seat 
posture forming movable back 
available with casters. 


“Celsyn” finish resists 
marring and scratching. 
Engineered color 


harmony “Suntan,” 





“No One Ever Regretted Buying Quality” 


PEM OOE orse asecsssstsiarians 
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performance 


Compare | value 


price 
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Safety comes first. New International Mode! R-183 SCHOOLMASTER. Available with 25 and 28-foot bodies seating 60 to 66 pupils 


NOW-new low prices! 











Compare performance. Compare the proved per- Compare price. Every new International, with its 

formance of International Schoolmasters, model for unmatched performance and unmatched value, com- 

model, with any schoolbus on the road. Prove to your- pares favorably in price with any other schoolbus 

self that Internationals are today’s top schoolbus buy. chassis. Ask about new low prices. See your Interna- 
: tional Dealer or Branc ay 

Compare value. Compare the extra value in Inter- onal Dealer or Branch today. 


national schoolbus chassis, detail by detail, with any 





comparable model. Compare the low operating cost, a 
the low maintenance cost, the long life. Compare the choolmaster Models 


extra safety built into Internationals. You will find 102 to 247.inch wheelbases. Bodies seating 16 to 66 pupils 








that International Schoolmasters are your best buy. 















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - CHICAGO 





International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors Motor Trucks industrial Power Refrigerators and Freezers 


Thiurwehl 








Better roads mean a better America 


TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 





In Your Opinion 

By L. M. Spencer and Associates. Paper, 31 
pages. Los Angeles City Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

This booklet, prepared by the Science Research 
Associates, summarizes the opinions of some 13,- 
800 Los Angeles teachers concerning 19 general 
points of strength and weakness of the services 
of the schools, the working conditions of the 
teaching staff, the administrative policies and 
techniques. the professional freedom and _ satis- 
factions of the teachers. 

Concerning teacher-and-board relations the 
report says 

“Turning to the darker side of the picture of 
the Los Angeles City System, we find that the 
lowest favorable response to any category in the 
inventory was made to statements on relations 
with board members. From the strongly worded 
comments of 75 per cent of the educators it is 
evident that lack of confidence in the board is 
widespread. While 39 per cent believe the board 
is genuinely interested in improving the educa- 
tional situation, 94 per cent stated that board 
members should rely more upon the professional 
staff for guidance and advice. 

“Also 89 per cent believe that local pressure 
groups are over-influential. Seventy-six per cent 
felt that board members can do more to assure 
fair treatment of teachers and be more attentive 
to suggestions offered by the professionals in the 
school system. Several teachers expressed these 
sentiments in their own words. For example: 

‘The community should stop pestering the 
board with petty gripes and let the system move 
along. The board and the superintendents’ group 
let individuals rule the schools too much.’ 

“When asked what single thing would serve 
to improve the city school system most, another 
teacher observed: 

‘A school board that was sincerely interested 
in the welfare of the teachers and that was above 
reproach in their own personal character. Perhaps 
our present board is, but we have had some very 
sorry experiences recently which have taken away 
our confidence.’ 

“These two points above and other teacher 
answers to several related questions suggest 
strongly that a program could profitably be 
undertaken for board members and teachers to 
get to know each other better, so that the board 
could become more familiar with the practical 
day-to-day problems teachers face and get their 
suggestions about how these problems can be 
overcome.” 


Guide for Planning School Plants 


By the Research and Publications Committee, National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction. $2.00 

This is the 1953 edition of a guide which has become 
the standard work for planning elementary and secondary 
school buildings ; 

The changes over the 1949 Guide are relatively 
minor but significant. The new Guide urges greater 
emphasis on co-operative planning of sites and recom- 
mends general principles for group planning, in which 
the teacher, the pupil, and the community as such are 
to have a part in the discussion of the school site. It 
is recommended that maps of sites be obtained and that 
greater attention be given to opinion and community 
polls 

The new Guide accepts radiant-panel heating and hot 
water heating systems as completely acceptable for school 
use. It recommends that a careful distinction be made 
between winter and summer ventilation. Ultimately it 
would appear that the Council will consider air cooling 
as an element in ventilation 
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The new Code recommends that the entire classroom be 
considered a unit in developir visual environment. The 





entire recommendations con rightness, light in 
tensities, etc., have been refined 

\ useful index has been add to the book 

‘ . 7 

Pupils’ Day in Court 

Review of 1952. Mimeog: et 14 py National 
Education Association, Washington 6, ). C 

The 5 cases decided in 20 stat include 17 injuries 
to children and nine instances of racial discrimination 
Other cases arose from transportation, religious, and mis 


cellaneous disputes 


Teachers’ Day in Court 


Review of 1952. Mimeograph J 
Education Association, Washington 6, D. C 

Twenty of the 69 cases from ) states related to 
teachers’ tenure; nine cases sought solutions of retirement 
disputes, and eight of salary difficulties. No seriously im- 
portant new precedents are found in the cases 





pp. National 


Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 

Reported in 1952. Paper, 22 pp., 25 cents. National 
Education Association, Washington 6, D 

In these 25 cases the courts continue to clarify the 
statutes 


School Research Thesis 

Paper, 48 pp. Published by the Department of Archi 
tecture, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, N. Y 

This study of school building planning and construction, 
issued jointly by the New York State Association of 
School Business Officials and the Department of Archi 
tecture of Pratt Institute, will be widely welcomed by 
school authorities and architects. It is a detailed study 
of the comparative costs of various kinds of classrooms 
and construction types. It is also a study of the com 
parative costs of one- and two-story arrangements of 
classrooms, with single loaded and double loaded corridors 

A special section of the study is devoted to the design 
ing of square and rectangular classrooms, of natural 
lighting techniques, of the unilateral and bilateral, as 
well as trilateral and overhead lighting types. 

Architects will find considerable value in the reference 
material on the design and construction of floors, parti- 
tions, ceilings, and roofs of various types. 

A final section provides plans and construction details 
for a two-story and a sky-scraper type of elementary 
school building in New York City and for a high school 
of science 


Color in School Buildings 

Bulletin No. 9. Paper, 40 pages. Price, $1. Ministry 
of Education, London, England. British Information Serv- 
ice, New York, N. Y. 

This book provides (1) an approach to the problem of 
color finishes in school buildings; (2) a complete range 
of colors based on the Munsell system and suggesting 
definite colors which have satisfactory reflection factors 
and which at the same time provide harmonious and at- 
tractive schemes of colors. The recommendations are not 
unlike those considered satisfactory in school buildings in 
the United States, except that fhe British authorities are 
more inclined to the practical acceptance of the darker 
shades of the warm colors. The appendices in this bulletin 
suggest practical solutions of the problem of colors in 
corridors, cloakrooms, and toilets, as well as in classrooms 


Splash Type Dishwashing Machines 

Prepared by General Committee on Food Equipment 
Standards. Paper, 46 pp. Price, 50 cents. Published by the 
National Sanitation Foundation, Ann Arbor, Mich 

This study sets up standards for the materials, the con- 
struction and design, and the general operating efficiency 
of the most widely used type of mechanical dishwashers 
Indirectly, it recommends basic specifications for dish 
washers and regulations concerning the sanitary and eco- 
nomical use of these machines 

The booklet is a ‘‘must”’ in the offices of school cafeteria 
directors and school purchasing agents 


Pupil Transportation 

A yearbook compiled by a committee headed by 
D. P. Culp. Paper, vi-93 pp., $2. Published by 
the Department of Rural Education, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St N.W., Washington 6, 
BD. ¢ 

This yearbook, the result of the co-operative effort 
seeks to evaluate the pupil transportation program. It 
explains why the service exists, what it does, and what 
it can contribute to the education of the children in a 
particular community. The major problem is to provide 
safe and efficient transportation, at as economical a cost 
as possible. The authors point out that continued im 
provements will be necessary to make present programs 
and those of the future entirely feasible 











































































and they're All right 


because they're EETerery 


GRIGGS tubular tables and chairs are 
available to your school in all sizes and 
5 appealing colors . . 


. in a clean, mod- 
ern design to fit your needs. Students sit 
better, work better in GRIGGS tubular 
furniture. The long-wearing Formica tops 
and tubular-mounted floor glides increase 
GRIGGS adaptability and durability 


GRIGGS 
SKYLINER 
CHAIR 
DESKS 





Here’s another 

school favorite that 
provides maximum 
comfort for students yet is a classroom 
space saver. GRIGGS Quality Skyliner 
desks are available in three sizes, five 
colors and a variety of adaptations. 


Request GRIGGS Seating Catalog 
for full information on classroom 
seating 





EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
| BELTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of School, Church 
and Theatre Seating 








School Funds 


constitutional 


The empowering the 
Missouri legislature to authorize payments from 
public funds into funds for paying benefits on 
retirement, disability or deaths of persons em 
ployed and paid from public funds for educational 
services, does not exclude benefits in form of 
workmen’s compensation. Sections 287.010—287.800 


provision 


RSMo 1949, V.A.M:S.; Const. art. 6, § 25, 
V.A.M.S Hickey v. Board of Education of 
City of St. Louis, 256 Southwestern reporter 
2d 775, Mo 


School Districts 


Contiguous school districts, portions of which 
lay in different counties, could under statute, 
merge into one school district, and the fact that 
the merger gave rise to difficult questions of a 
fiscal nature did not make the merger uncon 
stitutional or invalid. KRS 160.040.— Board of 
Education of Caverna Independent School Dis 
trict Kentucky v. Butler, 256 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 516, Ky 

Where a deed to property merely stipulates 
that the property is being conveyed “for school 
purposes” without more specific qualifying lan- 
guage, the deed will not be construed as creating 
a determinable fee with a possibility of reverter 

Hodges v. Edmonson County (Ky.) Board of 
Education, 256 Southwestern reporter 2d, 514, Ky. 

The mere lack of a monetary consideration in 
a conveyance “for school . 
create a right of reverter. — Hodges v. Edmonson 
County (Ky.) Board of Education, 256 South 
western reporter, 2d 514, Ky. 

The Kansas statute permitting a common school 
district and a rural high school district through 
action of their boards to unite in the construc 
tion of a school building for joint use, without 
holding 
is not 


purposes” does not 


an election on the question of uniting, 
unconstitutional on the ground that the 
statute unlawfully delegates legislative authority 
to school boards. Const. Art. 2, §1; GS. 1951 
Supp. 72-507.— State ex rel. Osborn v. Richard 
son, 256 Pacific reporter 2d, 135, Kans. 

A school district may be sued for an injury 
to rights of a plaintiff arising from some act or 
omission of such district. RCW 4.08.120.— Me 
Leod v. Grant County School Dist. No. 128, 
255 Pacific reporter 2d, 360, Wash. 

In an action against the Board of Education 
of the City of New York to recover for injuries 
sustained by a_ high student when he 
dropped to the floor from a chinning bar in a 
high school gymnasium and lost his balance and 
twisted his back in attempting to regain his bal- 
ance, the evidence was sufficient to support the 
verdict on the ground that the board was neg 
ligent in failing to provide a mat underneath the 
chinning bar Fein v. Board of Education of 
City of New York, 111 Northeastern 
New York 611 


Mt hool 


reporte! 


2d 732, 305, 


Teachers Tenure 
A teacher’s service as submaster at a town’s 
junior high school some 10 years before he came 
to its senior high school as teacher could not be 
tacked to his service of less than three consecu 
tive years as submaster at the senior high school 
in order to give him tenure as submaster and 


preclude his demotion to a position of teacher in 


60 


the junior high school by the town’s school com 
mittee and school superintendent except for cause 
aiter notice and opportunity for a hearing on 
charges. G. L. (Ter. Ed.) c. 71, § 42A, 
1945, c. 330 Kelley v. School Committee 
of Watertown, 111 Northeastern reporter 2d 749, 
Mass 


as added 


by St 


Pupil Transportation 

Under the Kentucky statute requiring boards 
of education to furnish transportation to elemen 
tary students who do not reside within a reason- 
able walking distance of the school provided for 
them, the board must be allowed some discretion 
in determining a reasonable walking distance, and 
the courts should not interfere unless the board 
acts in an arbitrary and unreasonable manner. 
KRS 158.110— Bowen v. Meyer, 255 South- 
western reporter 2d 490, Ky. 

Under the Kentucky statute requiring boards of 
education to furnish transportation to elementary 
pupils who do not reside within reasonable walk 
ing distance of the school provided for them, the 
board was not required to furnish transportation 
for pupils who resided in a suburban area one 
to two and one-quarter miles from school and had 
school safety patrol to escort them across busy 
streets, along with county traffic patrol woman, 
and to assist them in riding public buses, which 
pupils could ride to school for a five to six and 
one-half cent fare. KRS 158.110— Bowen v. 
Meyer, 255 Southwestern reporter 2d 490, Ky. 


WE ALSO SERVE 


‘Concluded from page 26) 


board of education. We are fortunate that 
the foundations were laid in Duluth by 
able men. In 1899, the president of the 
board stated the philosophy that we still 
follow, “the one common wish of equal 
interest to us all, is, namely, the continua- 
tion and perfection of our school system 
and the education of our children so as 
to fit them to become good men and 
women and valuable citizens of our com- 
mon country.” 


THE FAST LEARNER 

(Concluded from page 32) 
New York State Regents and Non-Regents 
grouping. In the elementary department, we 
group according to ability in the core sub- 
jects. This, in theory at least, appears to take 
care of all the children according to their own 
goals. Or does it? Theories are wonderful in 
practice? The fast learner does not need drill 
He does not have to write his spelling words 
very many times in order to learn them. He 
should be- doing fewer mathematics examples 
of each type. He quickly learns to read well 
He is more alert and active. He is generally 
healthier, so his attendance is better. Yet, I 
do not believe in acceleration. I think that 
each child should spend at least a year per 
grade emotional ma- 
turity. 


because of social and 


Some Challenging Work 
So, how can we keep this fast learner busy, 
interested, challenged? It is difficult to give 
definite procedures and examples; however, 
some general for enriching their 
program are 
1. Committee work 
Special interest clubs 
3. Special projects 


suggestions 









4. Extended reading activities 
5. Reference work 
6. Helping the slower learner 
7. Extension of special interests or hobbies 
8. Preparing exhibits 
9. Correcting papers 

10. Special assistance to the teacher 

It is a test of every teacher's ingenuity to 
provide for the fast learner. Can you p 
this test? 


iss 


PUBLIC LAW 874 


(Concluded from page 44) 
“efficient” manner. A smaller number, 22.3 
per cent, considered the work of the Office 
of Education “very efficient,” while 5.8 per 
cent described the performance as “‘inefficient 

Post Schools. In view of the rather large 
number of post schools which are being op- 
erated directly by military agencies, it seemed 
appropriate to inquire of public school officials 
in federally affected areas whether or not such 
officials favored the federal operation of post 
schools. A total of 86.4 of the respondents 
stated that the Federal Government should 
not undertake the education of children living 
on federal property. Only 2.9 per cent of the 
officials favored federal operation of schools 
while one official was “undecided.” 

The comments of school officials repeatedly 
stressed the fact that the education of fed- 
erally connected children should be conducted 
by regularly established educational agencies 
Such comments as the following were made 
often: 

These agencies are not prepared to run an 
educational setup. The operation should be com 
pletely in the hands of state and local authorities 

Public education is a civilian function. The 
military does not have the background nor th« 
philosophy needed to operate schools. 

Keep it civilian! 

There would seem to be little doubt that the 
majority of school officials look with disfavor 
upon the federal operation of post schools 


Summary 

A majority of 103 school officials replying 
to a questionnaire study of Public Law 874 
would seem to be in agreement upon the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. The Federal Government should give 
financial assistance to school districts affected 
by federal activities. 

2. Public Law 874 constitutes little or no 
threat to state control of education. 


3. The formula for financial assistance 
under Public Law 874 is reasonably fair and 
equitable. 

4. The financial assistance given under 


Public Law 874 is adequate. 

5. The procedures involved in securing fi 
nancial assistance under Public Law 874 are 
not easily followed. 

6. The administration of Public Law 874 
by the United States Office of Education would 
appear to be efficient 

7. The education of children living on fed 
eral reservations should not be undertaken by 
federal agencies, but should 
and state function 


remain a local 


+ 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Sept. 11. Michigan Assn. of School Boards 
at Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich. Sec’y 
S. H. Sixma, Michigan State College, East 


Lansing. Exhibits: Dr. Clyde Campbell, Michigan 


State College, East Lansing 
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Westfield High School Auditorium, 








Westfield, New Jersey, 


equipped with 1,007 full-upholstered Bodiform Chairs, 
Supervising Principal S. N. Ewan, Jr . 
Architects: Epple & Seaman, Newark, N pa 





AMERICAN BODIFORM. UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 


insure ALL the advantages of enduring beauty, 


comfort, acoustical aid, cleaning economy 


Products of the finest skill and experi- 
ence in the seating industry, American 
Bodiform full-upholstered chairs are 
best for every purpose of your school 
auditorium. By making it more impres- 
sive and inviting, they will help to in- 
crease its service and influence as a 
center of community life. 

Seats with spring-arch construction, 
and backs with scientific, body-fitting 
contours, provide maximum comfort, 
Occupants, less conscious of posture, 
Auto- 
matic, uniform-folding, silent, 4 safety- 


are more attentive to speakers. 


fold seat action allows more room for 
passing, sweeping, and cleaning. 

The full upholstery of these Bodiform 
Chairs contributes to better acoustics 
by compensating for lack of oceupancy 
when the auditorium is only partially 
filled. American Seating Company’s rigid 
standards of first-quality construction 
insurelonglife,economical maintenance. 

A wide range of styles, colors and up- 
holstery materials permits harmony with 
any decorative scheme. American Seating 
Engineers will gladly help you plan—with- 
out obligation. Write for information, 


ctmeucan Seating Company 


World's Le 


Manufacturers of School « Auditorium ¢ Theatre « Church « lransportation ¢ Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


ader in Public Seating « Grand Rapids 2, Mich. ¢ Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





American Bodiform Auditorium 
Chair. Finest modern styling 
and most advanced functional 
features, No pinching or tear- 
ing hazards. Also available with 
folding tablet-arm. 

















CABELL COUNTY SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 22) 

While lighting has not been fully stan- 
dardized, the board recognizes the glare- 
free properties of luminous-indirect types. 
Incandescent predominates because of low 
unit cost and favorable electric rates. It 
has a woodworking shop in which it makes 
much of its own furniture, particularly for 
the primary grades. Much of it is standard- 
ized but special equipment for art rooms 
as example is made to fit particular spots. 

The progress that has been made in 
this school system with its complexities 





INSTRUCTION SHEET 
Use for Community Survey 


Name of school making survey 
Family name Smith John Mary 


Street number or road number as shown on map 
1102 Madison Ave Road No 

4. Doctor, farmer, bricklayer, et 

5. Check V in appropriate blank 


» If family moved from Huntington give former street 


address 
7. 1 block; “4% mile; % mile; 4% mile 1 mile, et 
8. Given name 
Age nearest birthday 
Grade in school PS. for pre-school 1 
etce., or O for “out of school C for college 
Bus rider If child rides bus check V; if not leave 
blank 
Bus number Can be obtained from driver 
9. 1 block: 2 block 1% mile, et 
10. If children listed ride different buses fill in as follow 
Bus 29 Boards bus 7:30 a.m Returns 4:15 P.M 
Bus 24 Boards bus 7:15 A.M Returns 4:30 P.M 
LL 1 
+ ae lesa 





Halll ill\\ 1 
BANISH nN < 


“Booby Trap Showers ; 


a 


with the DOUBLE Safety of ‘‘/7 


EPOWERS3 AY nf steel chair caddy will 

: + by give years of trouble-free 
\ — ei use. Designed to hold any size folding chairs. 
Capacity up to 60 single fold or 30 double fold chairs 


Also adjustable chair caddys, table caddys and 
under stage models. 


INSIST ON MIDWEST FOR THE FINEST IN 
FOLDING TABLES 





THERMOSTATIC SHOWER 


One shower ac 





shower mixers 


remains consta 
regardless of p 
perature chang 
ply lines. Failu 





| 


shuts off the d 








MAY WE SEND 
CATALOG Rb24? 





best showers 





many times more than Powers 


safe and non scald. Temperature 
of Powers regulated showers 


supply instantly and completely 


can really relax and enjoy the 







WRITE , 
THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


Over 60 Yeors of Temperature Control + Offices in Over So Cities 


SURVEY FORM — SCHOOL POPULATION 


TRENDS 
I : School 
Family name 
Father's name 
Mother naine 
Address 
4. Father occupation 
Homeowner Renter 
Has house been built during last year 
2 yrs s yrs 4 yr over 4 


6. How long has family lived in school community? 
7. Where lived before moving into community? 
Approximate distance of home from school? 


2 


CHILD SCHOOL DATA 
Grade in 
9. Name of Child Age School Bus Rider Bus Number 
1 


) 


10 
10. If bus rider, how far is home from bus stop 
11. What time do 
12. What time does he return home in afternoon 


hild board bus in morning 


1 Bus number 
14. Boards bus a.m 
15. Returns home P.M 





of city and rural, white and Negro, and 
semimountainous terrain is a heartening 
example of what can be accomplished when 
a board, administrators, and citizens all 
pull steadily in the same direction. 












cident may cost 
They are really 
nt wherever set 
ressure or tem- 
es in water sup- 


re of cold water 


elivery. Bathers 





they ever had 
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Rugged all 





Write today for specifications and prices. 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
DEPT. S-8, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SOLD BY ALL EQUIPMENT DEALERS 


EDUCATING TO THE MAXIMUM 


(Concluded from page 24) 


oughly understood. Much analysis and 
interpretation of the educational ideals of 
the nation’s early leaders, and much prac- 
tical experimentation, have been necessary 
to bring us to the level of educational 
opportunity that we now have. It is only 
when the ramifications of an ideal can be 
seen in practical situations that anything 
tangible can be done to improve conditions. 
In this sense the practical situations con- 
stitute a “series of next steps” toward the 
attainment of the ideal. 

It is the thesis of this article that 
analysis of an ideal such as that of edu- 
cating each individual to the maximum of 
his capacity, into its numerous ramifica- 
tions, will greatly aid the development of 
American education in the direction sug- 
gested by the ideal. Only through such 
an analysis can the concrete situations be 
envisioned which may constitute the “next 
steps.” 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


*% The board education of Watertown, W a 
annual meeting, reorganized with the re-election of S. C 
Norrurop as president; Grorce W. Block a 
president; and Miss Joyce HARDIMAN as secretar 


® Kettu Staprery, of Batesville, Ind., has accepted the 
position of school business administrator at Anderson 


*# L. O. Wurrtep has been elected president of the board 
it Platteville, Col 
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em destructive tendencies of children are completely curbed by 
G-E Textolite desk tops. They are mar and scuff-proof — cannot 
be stained by ink, paint, pencil or crayon marks cannot be 
gouged or pitted. Your desks stay showroom new when topped with 
G-E Textolite. 

Smooth and hard, they provide an ideal writing surface that 
encourages neatness and better housekeeping by pupils. The variety 
of patterns and colors availabie gives many decorating opportuni- 
ties and adds to classroom cheerfulness and color. 


G-E Textolite is also available in sheet stock for re-surfacing 
old desks and adding many years to their usefulness. For installa- 
tion information, write your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse. 


* Keg. U.S. Pat. Off 





NATIONWIDE Roddiscraft WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Cambridge 39, Mass. ® Charlotte 6, N. C. © Chicago 32, lil. y 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio © Cleveland 4, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. 
Kansas City 3, Kan. © Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. 


Marshfield, Wis. © Miami 38, Fla. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New 


Hyde Park, L. I., N. ¥Y. © New York 55, N. Y. © Port Newark 5, RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


N. J. © Philadelphia 34, Pa. © St. Louis 16, Mo. ® San Fran- 
cisco 24, Calif. © San Leandro, Calif. 


AUGUST, 
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IN CALDWELL COUNTY, KENTUCKY, 


Superintendent Clifton Clift 
selects G-E TEXTOLITE’ topped school desks 














” 4 
Be ad J 


esks made by Irwin Seating Company 


C46) TEXTOLITE 


Mar and scuff proof 
Stainless 

Wears like iron 

Cleans like glass 

Near perfect light reflectance 
Reduces maintenance costs 
Cuts down cleaning time 


Encourages neat work 


Available in a wide range 
of wood grain patterns and 
colors, including a pattern 
developed especially for use 
in schools. 





Marshfield, Wisconsin 








Hews of Products for the Schools 





Rubber Surfacing 
of Playground 


The board of education of St. Louis, 
Mo., has adopted a new specification for 
rubber surfacing of school playgrounds. 


This provides that the asphaltic concrete 
surface shall properly drain not less than 
12 inches in 100 feet, and shall be free of 
bumps and depressions. All loose materials 
must be removed and the surface sprayed 
with asphalt emulsion, applied at a tem- 
perature of 140 to 150 degrees, in the 
amount of .4 gallon per square yard, of 
XV American Bitumels or equal. Too great 
an area should not be covered at one time. 
As the emulsion is applied, the rubber 
No. 3 coarse Play Kote Products, or equal 
is cast evenly into the asphalt. The amount 
of rubber used will vary with the tem- 
perature, humidity, and character of the 
asphalt, but will be between 6 and 8 pounds 
per square yard. 


The rubber should be in excess to avoid 
free asphalt from touching the roller 
wheels. The surface should be rolled with 
a small roller (3—5 tons) until the asphalt 
has absorbed the maximum amount of 
rubber. One application is usually suffi- 
cient for the first day since this type of 
asphalt is slow in action. 


After the rolling the excess rubber is 
swept off for re-use. A limited amount of 
rubber must be used because the subse- 
quent applications will be useless if dis- 
tinct layers result. 


The second asphalt application should 
be .25 gallon per square yard. The surplus 
rubber from the first coat, plus the added 
amounts sufficient to produce a surplus, is 
put down, rolled, and swept off as before. 
The third application of asphalt (.15 
gallon per square yard) is the same, but 
No. 2 fine rubber is used. After the surface 
is cured, the surplus rubber is removed. 


The result is a rubber coating one-half 
inch thick, of uniform consistency, resilient, 
and capable of resisting abrasion. The 
amounts of materials are 6 to 8 pounds of 
No. 3 coarse rubber and 2 pounds of No. 2 
fine rubber. The asphalt should run about 
1/10 gallon of rubber for each pound per 
square yard. 


After the completion of the third coat, 
the area is subjected to use for thirty days 
before acceptance by schools. The rubber 
can be applied over a 4-inch water-bound 
macadam base, but for best results, it is 
recommended that the application be made 
on black-top, brick, or concrete. 


Indoor Insecticide 
Fogging Unit 

A new, portable, electrically-driven insecti- 
cidal fog applicator especially designed for 
indoor use, is ready for marketing according 
to an announcement from Todd Shipyards 
Corporation, Elmhurst, N. Y. 





This fogging unit is a smaller version of 
the original TIFA — Tood Insecticidal Fog Ap- 
plicator introduced some six years ago, but 
embodies the identical principles of operation 
with the exception that it is electrically- in- 
stead of gas-driven, and may be moved about 
by hand instead of by small truck. 

The new unit, designated as Model Series 
15M, was designed to meet the demand for 
compact, easy-to-move insecticide dispensers 
that would create no fire hazards for indoor 
uses. TIFA 15M, which runs on any 110-volt 
AC outlet, has been approved for indoor use 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratory. 

Both outdoor and indoor TIFA machines 
operate on the same principle: they convert 
liquid solutions of prescribed insecticides, 
weedkillers, or fungicides in oil or other sol- 
vents, into a fog-like emission. This insect- 
lethal fog quickly fills up any enclosed space, 
killing insects and bugs on contact, or leaves 
behind a super-thin residue which has an 
insect-killing effect for days or weeks at a 
time, depending on the circumstances 

For further information write: Todd Ship- 
yards Corp., Combustion Equipment Div., 
Section S.BJ., 81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, 
N.Y 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0117) 


TIFA 15M Unit 


Beta-Plex New 
In Wakefield Line 


“Beta-Plex” is the new series of Wakefield 
Geometrics lighting units designated for re- 
cessed mounting in suspended ceilings, manu- 
factured by Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, 
Ohio. 

Available in multiples of 1 by 4 feet, 2 by 
+ feet, and 4 by 4 feet, the ballast and lamp- 
holders are contained in individual metal 


housings and are provided with hook-on sus- 
pension points for the swing-down Plexiglas 
panels. The diffuser panels are formed with 
an arch from edge to edge for rigidity. Their 
weight is about half that of an equal area 
of suitable glass. The plastic surface is of 
matt finish to minimize glare from below. At 
contact of a touch rod, the diffuser panel 
swings down and may be lifted out; replaced 
and swung up, it is held securely in place 
by touch-latches. 

One Beta-Plex unit may be used individually 
to illuminate a small area, or hundreds may 
be installed as separate units or in combina- 
tions, thus offering an unlimited range of 
lighting designs. Their accurate dimensions 
simplify both planning and installation, and 
make it possible to maintain the desired 
module on almost any sort of pattern. 

For further information write: The F. WW 
Wakefield Brass Company, Section S.BJ,, 
Vermilion, Ohio. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0118) 


DeVry Offers Sound 
Language Converter 


A magnetic sound language converter, to be 
used with DeVry 16mm. sound motion picture 
projectors, was introduced recently by the 
DeVry Corporation, Chicago. 

The DeVry converter can be employed in 
many ways, but its principal purpose is to 
magnetically re-record foreign languages onto 
films that already contain optical tracks in 


MAGNETIC SOUND CONVERTER 


another language. In the past, when a foreign 
language was dubbed magnetically onto a 
film, all of the background sound effects, 
which are so vital to any movie production 
were sacrificed in order to provide a satis- 
factory commentary. Now, DeVry’s Magnetic 
Sound Language Converter uses four mixing 
channels and two sound heads to produce a 
really professional re-recording that contains 
every essential element as heard on the 
original optical track. Continued ot 
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Save Money 


Save Time 
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APPEARANCE 
‘777/23 DURABILITY 


STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 


INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 
‘S (Zz MAXIMUM SETUP I 
=< SEATING 5 


MINIMUM 





















Send for folder with complete specications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2732 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


for your school— 





for yourself— 





Ow PROGRAM TIMERS 


Cost Little To Install — 
Ring Bells, or Other Signals, 
Automatically 


Think of it! For less than $200.00 you can purchase 
a Montgomery program clock, including transformer, 
bells, and other signals suitable for most schools. 
The clock alone will cost as little as $86.25. Your 
own school electrician can make the installation. 
Your classroom schedules will run automatically — 
on time — without variation, until you change them 


on the program disc. 


Get all the facts! Write for details today, or ask your 


School Supplies Distributor. 


) MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
OWENSVILLE 2, INDIANA 


OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 


| UNEQUALED 













SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 













SCHOOL 


-EXHIBITS 
| . TROPHIES 
ee . DISPLAYS 
= com nt . BULLETINS 


AT KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 








MANHATTAN. KANSAS 


When you design your new school or remodel 
your present building, be sure to include 
POBLOCKI cases. 


Four types of extruded alumilited aluminum 
display cases are available with door mouldings 
ranging from 1” to 4%” in width. These cases 
were specially designed to fit any installation 
and priced to fit your budget. 


We invite you to write us for detailed literature 
and half size drawings or see your nearest dealer. 


fotioc L AND S0nS 


KINNICKINNIC AVE 











MILWAL 


S 
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BLEACHERS 






porta ble 
sectional 


perman ent 


Safe. «All Snyder grandstands and bleachers, with the 


exception of seatboards and footboards, are built through 


out of structural steel, making Snyder Steel Stands Safer. 


Economical. . « Ease in installation, 


fabricated for long usage, and designed so that additional 
sections can be added, or moved about, makes Snyder Steel 
Stands Economical. 


So for Safety and Economy, specify Snyder Steel Stands o1 
Bleachers. Our engineers will gladly help in planning your 


next installation. 


For further information write: 





SNYDER TANK CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 14, Buffalo 5,N.Y. * P. O. Box 2390, Birmingham }, Ala 




































Wlews of Products... 


(Continued from page 64) 


‘This new conversion process also overcomes 
difficult linguistic problems and will give added 
impact to the use of visual instruction in all 
foreign lands. With the DeVry converter, it 
is possible not only to magnetically re-record 
a country’s language but also present the 
language dialectically correct in any section 
where a dialect is used. It is easy to make 
rapid switching in order to correct or insert 
dialogue on any portion of the magnetic strip 
and forward and reverse operations can be 
achieved by remote control 

The projector used in the converter is 
similar to the famous DeVry JAN 16mm. 
sound motion picture projector which today 
serves as standard equipment for the Army 
and Navy 

For further information write: The DeVry 
Corporation, Section S.BJ., 1111 W. Armitage 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0119) 


Strong Introduces 
Arc-Lit Projector 


4 new arc slide projector developed by the 
Strong Toledo, 
slides to be brilliantly reproduced in 
any lighted classroom, 

The new Strong Universal arc slide projec- 
tor, which employs a high-intensity arc as 
light source, projects pictures of snow-white 
brilliance up to theater even in rooms 


Electric Corporation now 


enable 


size 


difficult to darken. It is ideal for use under 
daylight or artificial-lighting conditions where 
a darkened room is not desirable, practical, 
or economical. Designed for portability, it 
may be quickly moved from room to room. 

Installation consists simply of plugging into 
any 110-volt AC convenience ou‘let. It daws 
only 12 amperes and is entirely safe in the 
hands of a layman, being more simple to 
operate than the average home movie or 
commercial 16mm. projector. The motor- 
driven arc will project continuously for 80 
minutes without retrimming. 

The Strong Universal Model No. 44000 
projects 34% by 4 inch slides, adaptations 
also permitting the projection of 2 by 2 inch 
slides. Lenses as required for other-than- 
customary installations are available. The 
projector comes complete with blower, slide 
carrier, power transformer and arc lamphouse 
with motor-fed carbons. 

For further information write: The Strong 
Electric Corp., Section S.BJ., 46 City Park 
Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0120) 


Manufacturers’ News 


%& Sidney Vere Smith, Chairman of the Board of 
Binney & Smith Co., New York, died on 
Thursday, June 11th, 1953. Mr. Smith was 
the son of one of the founders of the Binney 
& Smith Co. Those who have been associated 
with Mr. Smith through his 41 years with 
the Company mourn his loss not only as an 
executive of the Company but as a friend 
who was regarded with deep affection 








SIZES 





Sttong 


ALL-HARDWOOD CHAIR 


REGULAR—Seat 18 in. from floor 

















stain or 


IN 
INTERMEDIATE—Seat 14 in. from floor 
JUNIOR—Seat 12 in. from floor 
STACKS FLAT! 
FOLDS EASILY! 

‘ There is no folding chair on the 
market today i 
strength and stamina! Made of good 
hardwood, won't tilt, pinch or snag. 
Finished in natural varnish, walnut 


in color (red, blue, green or 
orange). Opened and closed with hand and foot. 


IDEAL FOR ASSEMBLIES, CLASSROOMS, EXTRA SEATING 


that compares in 








UCKER 


DUCK AND RUBBER CO. 
FT. SMITH, ARK. 














Descriptive Material 


%& Factual general information and technical data 
about the use of Fiberglas in the insulation 
of metal air ducts is provided in a new 
4-page folder titled “Insulation — Metal Air 
Ducts” recently issued by the Fiberglas Di 
vision of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. For 
a copy, write: Libbey-Owens-Ford Gla 
Company, Section S.BJ., Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0121) 


%& The latest information on sanitation and 
maintenance products for all public build 
ings and plants is contained in a new 48 
page vividly illustrated Sanitation Products 
catalog just announced by Huntington 
Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. A briei 
explanation of the company’s laboratory 
research and product control procedures is 
followed by complete information on each 
product what it’s made of, how it works 
where and how to use it efficiently 
economically. The catalog is divided 


and 


into 


separate divisions for floor maintenance 
products, soaps, germicides, insecticides, 
cleaning compounds and others. Availabk 


from: Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Se 
tion S.B.J., Huntington, Ind 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0122) 


%& Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Philadelphia, offers the following new tech- 
nical literature Catalog 8950, 
Pneumatic Control Accessories; Catalog 7001, 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges; and _ the 
Instrumentation Magazine Index, Bulletin 
200-B, an alphabetical index of Instrumenta 


brochures 


(Continued on following page 








For thirty-eight years Premier Engraving 
Company has been rendering faithful 
service to the printing industry, and 
developing the perfection in crofts- 
manship that gives more than just 

your money's worth when you 


order at Premier today. 


engraving co. 


818 W. Winnebago Street + Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
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Descriptive Material .. . 


*% A newly revised editon of 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL for AUGUST, 


tion magazine which is published quarterly 
by Honeywell’s Industrial Division. All 
available from Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Station 64, Section 
S.BJ., Wayne and Windrim aves., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. ° 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0123) 


%& “Color Digest” is the title of a remarkable new 


book on color, released by the Higgins Ink 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn. This lavishly illustrated 
book packs between its pages more facts on 
the subject of color than we have seen in 
many a volume with five times as many 
pages. Written by Bert Cholet, Higgins’ ad- 
vertising manager, it presents one of the 
most complete and authentic treatises in 
laymen’s language which has come to our 
attention in a long time. Attached to the 
back cover is an envelope containing all 
the parts for an authentic Ostwald solid, de- 
vised by Mr. Cholet, a practical device 
demonstrating the 3-dimensional aspect of 
color in a graphic manner. Available from: 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc., Section S.B.J., 27 
Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0124) 


the Trane Air 
Conditioning Manual has been published by 
the manufacturers of heating, air condition 
ing, and heat exchange equipment. A new 
fan chapter has been added covering fan 
application and selection, basic fan laws and 
duct design data and nomenclature. For a 
copy write: The Trane Company, Section 
S.B.J., La Crosse, Wis 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0125) 


% A new bulletin, F-5783, describing the complete 


line of Model 200 Series Capacitrols has 
been issued by Wheelco Instruments Div., 
Barber-Colman Co. Of special interest is 
the new Model 221C which has the added 


Capaciline 
control. 


for “straight line’ temperature 
A complete description of the an- 
ticipating action of the Capaciline has been 
made a part of this new bulletin. Additional 
descriptive information is also included in 
Bulletin F-5783 concerning other Model 200 
Series Capacitrols that are used for on-off 
and proportioning control in the solution of 
industrial head control problems. Available 
from: Wheelco Instruments Div., Barber- 
Colman Company, Section S.B.J., Rockford, 
Ill. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0126) 


% Vermiculite Institute of Chicago has just issued 


a new 16-page booklet which presents under 


one cover all recommendations covering 


proper requirements for vermiculite products 


The title is “Recommended Building Code 
Requirements for Vermiculite Plastering, 
Acoustical Plastic, Fireproofing, and Con 
crete.” These recommendations are based 


on standards of the 
Assn., American Society 


American Standards 
for Testing Mate 


rials, and Vermiculite Institute. Building 
code language and several pages of line 
drawings make this a convenient reference 
for officials and agencies responsible for 
approval of materials and construction, or 
for the writing or revision of building codes 
Available from: Vermiculite Institute, Sec 
tion S. B. J 08 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, 
Il 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0127) 
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Continental Restaurants, Inc., Jackson, Miss. 


or culinary artists 


Your master chef knows instinctively that only the finest spices 


are worthy of his culinary masterpieces. He also knows, from 
experience, that they are most economical. There is neither 
wisdom nor prudence in preparing expensive foods with infe- 
rior spices. Sexton spices are milled fresh daily and packed 
immediately to retain their rich aroma and pungent flavor. In 
standard containers, for your kitchen, and for guest use on your 
tables, these handsomely styled containers. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1953 
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nce 
Fast, accurate performa 


mark of every Honeywell Control 











YPEED and accuracy Often are determining tactors Honeywell makes a complete line of controls, so 
S in grading arithmetic students, just as they are whatever your requirements —electronic, electric 
in grading control systems. This me of year, che or pneumatic controls tor heating, ventilating, hor 
system must exercise fast, accurate control ot heat water, and refrigeration equipment — Honeywell 
and fresh air, if healchful, comfortable tempera can meet them 
tures are to be maintained in the classroom Honeywell service ts complete, coo! A skilled 

To insure better temperature control, many Honeywellengineer will advise you on new instal 
schools, knowing Honeywell's great reputation for lations, modernizations Or help you on any main 
dep ndhable performance, insist on complete Honey tenance needed for your present control system 

well Control Systems Juste contact one of Honeywell's 104. othces 
Today, in hundreds of schools, Honey located in key cities from coast to coast 
well systems are providing the level tem So, whether you're modernizing, building a new 
peratures, adequate fresh air and proper school or need service, contact Honeywell. Or, tor 
humidity so essential for student alertness a copy of the booklet,’ Honeywell Control Systems 
And Honeywell Controls have been prov for the Modern School,’ write Honeywell, Dept 
en to be more accurate, more dependable ! AJ-$-10, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
erm 
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Special features give more classroom comfort! Hon well 
The Honeywell Grad-U-Stat—the newest develop 
iat we (Controls 


ment in pneumatic thermostats —is specially designed 
for classroom use. In addition to its fast, remarkahi 
accuracy in metering heat to the room's exact needs 
this Grad-U-Stat is noiseless, dust-proof and tamper 
proof —all ideal features for schools. With a Grad -l 


Stat in every classroom, your students work in com 





fore regardless ot weather 


m ROOM AIR TEMPERATURE 
@ 12 does not guarantee COMFORT 


OU cannot rest the whole case for a comfortable 
thermal environment upon room air temperature alone. 
Thermal comfort is related also to the temperature of 
surrounding surfaces, 

The Nesbitt Syncretizer with its Wind-o-line Radi- 
ation running the full length of windows provides a 
blanket of heated air (plus a radiant heat gain) to 
protect occupants from cold surfaces and downdratts 

The Nesbitt system adds heat in two stages: first, 
by the Wind-o-line radiation along the windows; then. 
if more heat is needed, by the Syncretizer radiator. 

Window protection and general heating are treated 
separately. The Wind-o-line capacity and control are 





so related to the thermal demands of window and 
wall surfaces that Wind-o-line continues its protec- 
tion even after the unit ventilator stops heating. 

This means more and longer protection against cold 
surface discomfort. And without impairing the cooling 
capacity of the system to prevent overheating. For the 
Wind-o-line never remains on when more than the 
minimum quantity of outdoor air is needed for cooling. 
(Hence, the maximum fuel economy is also achieved. ) 

Mark these important distinctions between Nesbitt 
and all other unit ventilator systems. 


THE UNIT VENTILATOR THAT SETS A NEW 
STANDARD OF CLASSROOM COMFORT! 


NESBITT Syncrélizen WITH WIND-O:LINE 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PAa., SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 





